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,, Th, is Sussue 


WHeEn the ES undertakes to serve a store 
which belongs to a national chain, it sometimes 
meets problems not encountered in dealing 
with locally owned establishments. Thomas 
E. Hunter tells about special plans of service 
developed by the Idaho agency to overcome 
just such problems. pp. 3. 


AN AUTHORITATIVE labor market information 
program is one of the important foundations 
upon which State and area economic develop- 
ment is built. Opportunities for service and 
responsibilities inherent in such a program are 
discussed by Maria M. Mallet of the Georgia 
agency on p. 6. 


By LATE 1952, acceptance and use of the ES 
by employers in larger Illinois communities 
seemed to have reached a plateau. The State 
agency determined to see what could be done 
to change this situation. The Community 
Plan for Maximum Utilization of Local Labor 
Supply proved to be the right answer. What 
it is and how it works are told by Walter E. 
Parker, ES Director of the agency, on’p. 9. 


Prosiems of the parolee as he attempts to 
reenter society are too seldom discussed in 
print says A. F. Lykke of the Department of 
Justice. His article in this issue stresses the 
important role the local office employment 
counselor play in starting the parolee off ‘‘on 
the right foot.” p. 12. 


THE CLEARANCE system of the ES “saved the 
day”’ for General Motors when its Livonia, 
Mich., plant was destroyed by fire and again 
when its Grand Rapids plant was awarded an 
aircraft assembly contract. From first-hand 
knowledge, George Drake of the Michigan 
agency tells the story. p. 15. 


Dan Luoyp and his staff in a small Minne- 
sota local office felt sure they could be of service 
to a new employer who was to locate in their 


town. They planned early and worked hard 
and the employer eagerly accepted the service 
they offered. p. 17. 


Vistrors to the new UI office in Flushing, 
N.Y., were impressed by what they found. 
The layout and decor, as described by mana- 
gers William E. Harris and Leonard Stahl, 
were something different in the way of Govern- 
ment offices. Experience in the months since 
the office opened have proved that the planners 
were wise in their choice of an unusual layout. 
p. 18. 


Since the program of unemployment com- 
pensation for veterans touches many lives, we 
believe that the story of how the system is 
controlled will be of widespread interest. 
Charles W. Reynolds of the Washington office 
describes in detail how the central filing sys- 
tem operates to prevent payment of duplicate 
claims in more than one State. p. 21. 


WHEN it became evident that a continuing 
lack of interest in apprenticeship might seri- 
ously endanger Massachusetts industries, the 
Divisions of Apprenticeship and Employment 
Security worked out a cooperative agreement 
which has revived the apprenticeship program. 
The story of the relationship is told by Donald 
S. Donnelly of the State agency. p. 24. 


‘‘NEITHER flood nor wind shall stop us in 
the performance of our duties” might well 
be the slogan of the ES after disaster struck in 
Texas and Rhode Island last year. In each 
case the ES met the challenge of a rampant 
nature and helped to bring order out of 
chaos. pp. 27-33. 


IMPORTANT “‘do’s’’ and ‘“‘don’ts’’ for persons 
engaged in collecting delinquent UI accounts 
are included in an article by Arthur Grose of 
the Florida Industrial Commission. p. 33. 
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National Farm Placement Conference 


Press fime 


Tue 1955 National Farm Placement Conference 
will be held in Memphis on February 14-17. The 
Secretary of Labor will be the guest of honor and 
principal speaker at the dinner meeting on Wednesday 
evening. 

An afternoon panel on the first day of the meeting 
will be devoted to a discussion of the objectives and 
program of the President’s Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Migratory Labor which was set up in 
August 1954. Representatives of the agencies on the 
committee will discuss their current and long-range 
programs and services. Assistant Secretary Siciliano 
heads the Labor Department delegation on this panel. 

Innovations will be introduced into this year’s con- 
ference at two panel meetings. One will be conducted 
by crew leaders and family heads representative of 
migrant workers from Florida, Oklahoma, Texas, 
New Mexico, and California. At the second panel, 
a local office farm placement representative from each 
region will discuss the migratory labor program and 
the problems encountered at the operational level. 

Two days of the conference will be given over to 
discussions of pattern problems and operations. 

Robert C. Goodwin, Director of the Bureau of 
Employment Security, will address the opening session 
on “Objectives of the Conference.” Don Larin, Chief 
of the Farm Placement Service, is General Chairman. 


Placement Service at Economists’ Convention 


THe Michigan Employment Security Commission 
provided a special placement service during the con- 
vention of the American Economic Association and 
seven allied organizations held in Detroit on Decem- 
ber 27-30, 1954. Of the estimated 2,000 economists 
in attendance, 352 utilized the placement facilities— 
272 as applicants and 80 as employers. These 272 
ipplicants were given a total of 1,553 referrals. 
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At the meeting of this association in Washington, 
D. C., a year earlier, space was at a premium and only 
a small amount could be made available for employ- 
ment service operations. This, of course, limited the 
number of interviewers who could be assigned, with a 
resulting jam-up of applicants waiting to be inter- 
viewed. In Detroit, however, the Association made 
available the 14th floor ballroom of the Tuller Hotel 
which provided more than adequate space for employ- 
ment activities. Interviewers were assigned in ac- 
cordance with the estimated workload, desks were 
placed to provide the desired privacy, and other 
arrangements were made to’ assure that applicants 
would receive the best possible service. The effective- 
ness of this planning was demonstrated by the fact 
that most interviews were held promptly at the 
scheduled time. 

About 60 percent of all job openings filed at the 
convention were with government agencies. Teach- 
ing positions with colleges and universities ranked 
second with about 30 percent, while openings for 
economists in private industry were 10 percent. 


GI Rights Under New Presidential Proclamation 


A Presidential Proclamation, dated January 1, 1955, 
set January 31, 1955, as the last day of the Korean 
emergency for purposes of acquiring eligibility for 
certain GI benefits. 

The Labor Department has announced that two 
programs administered by the Bureau of Employment 
Security will be affected by the proclamation—the 
unemployment compensation for veterans and the 
special job counseling and placement services for 


Korean veterans. 


As a result of the proclamation, no benefits will be 
payable under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952 for weeks of unemployment occurring 
after February 1, 1960. The proclamation also sets 
a cut-off date beyond which entry into the Service 
will not be counted toward eligibility for benefits. 
Veterans must have entered the Service not later 
than January 31, 1955, in order to qualify under the 
program. The result is that veterans with service on 
or after June 27, 1950, and who have entered the 
Service not later than January 31, 1955, will be 
eligible to receive benefits during the life of the 
program if they are able to qualify under the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 and the per- 
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tinent eligibility provisions of State unemployment 
insurance laws. 

Under the 1952 Act qualified veterans are entitled 
to unemployment compensation at the rate of $26 a 
week for a maximum of 26 weeks or a total amount of 
$676. 

By the end of 1954 about $150 million in benefits 
had been paid to Korean veterans through this pro- 
gram. Over 500,000 veterans drew one or more 
benefits from October 15, 1952, when the program 
was initiated, to December 31, 1954. A little more 
than $100 million were paid out in benefits during 
1954. 

The 1952 Act provided that no benefits would be 
paid any veteran for any week of unemployment 
commencing more than 5 years after a date was 
established by Presidential proclamation ending the 
period when veterans could earn entitlement to these 
benefits. The Presidential proclamation of January 
1 established February 1, 1955, as the date prior to 
which veterans must have served in the Armed Forces 
in order to qualify for unemployment insurance 
benefits. 

Under both the GI bill of 1944 and the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, the Bureau of 
Employment Security provides special job counseling 
and placement services to veterans who qualify for 
such benefits under these Acts. These services are 
provided through the Veterans Employment Service 
and the State Employment Services. 

The Labor Department reports that the Veterans 
Employment Service and the State Employment 
Services will continue to give special job counseling 
and placement services to veterans who have qualified 
for such services. Veterans of World War II who 
were inducted prior to January 1, 1947, may also 
receive such services upon request. 

All persons discharged from the armed services, 
regardless of length of service, are entitled to job 
counseling and placement services at the local offices 
of the public employment service, as are all job appli- 
cants. Veterans who qualified for special job counsel- 
ing and placement services under the GI bills of 1944 
and 1952 are entitled to (1) informational and referral 
services relating to the employment rights and bene- 
fits available to veterans and provided by various 
Federal and State agencies, (2) preferential treatment 
for disabled veterans, and (3) priority in referral to 
qualified disabled veterans over other veterans and 
priority in referral to all veterans over nonveteran 
applicants. —The nature and scope of the services 
given to each veteran are influenced by the kind of 
employment assistance he needs. 


A recent Veterans Administration statement ex- 
plained the effects of the proclamation on Korean 
GI bill training. 

Those who enter the Armed Forces after January 31, 
1955 will not be entitled to education or training under 
the Korean GI bill when they are discharged or 
released. Those who entered service before January 31 
built up retirement for training only on service up to 
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and including January 31. Under present law, they 
do not accumulate training entitlement for service 
after January 31. 

Entitlement was computed on the basis of one and 
one-half times the length of military service up to 
and including January 31. For example, a man who 
entered service December 1, 1954, would receive 
training entitlement only for the period between 
December 1, 1954 and January 31, 1955—about 3 
months of schooling. 


(Continued on page p. 36) 





Employment Security Activities at a Glance, November 1954 
United States and Territories 





Percentage 
Number change 
or from 
amount previous 
month 





Overall 1 





Initial claims 


Weeks __ of 


21, 193, 600 +9 


6, 488, 300 | 
Weekly average insured un- 
employment 3 
Weeks compensated 
Weekly average beneficiaries. . 
Benefits paid 
Funds available as of Nov. 30, 


1, 463, 300 | 

5, 381, 600 

1, 223, 100 
$132, 088, 800 


$8, 311, 499, 200 
New applications............ 703, 900 
Referrals: 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
Placements: 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 


750, 500 


Handicapped 
Counseling interviews 
Individuals given tests 
Employer visits 


Veterans 4 


Initial claims 
Weeks of 

claimed 
Weekly average insured un- 

employment 
Benefits paid 
New applications 
Referrals, nonagricultural 199, 400 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 105, 200 
Placements, handicapped 7, 600 
Counseling interviews........ 32, 300 





1 The first 7 items refer to State unemployment insurance programs only: they 
include data for vetcrans filing under State programs even though such veterans 
may, at the same time, be filing for supplemental benefits under provisions of the 
Veterans’ Peadjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 

2 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 

3 Data exclude territories. 

4 The first 4 items contain data relating to the program under provisions of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 12,400 initial 
claims, 47,500 weeks claimed, 10,800 insured unemployment and $309,148 in 
benefits for veterans who were filing to supplement payments under State pro- 
grams. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement benefits wnder the 
railroad unemployment insurance program. 

5 Includes 678 transitional initial claims in order to represent all veterans filing 
under UCV program. 
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Photo by Parker 


Pictured here is the C. C. Anderson Co. in Boise, one of a number of chain stores which have benefited from special plans of service 


developed by the Employment Security Ageacy. 


SERVICE TO CHAIN STORES 


By THOMAS E. HUNTER 


Employment Specialist 


Idaho Employment Security Agency 


\ EBSTER defines a chain store as one of a num- 
N ver of retail stores under the same ownership, 
under a central management, selling uniform 
merchandise, and following a uniform policy. Ex- 
perience cited in this article is limited primarily to 
and based upon demonstrations of the Group Ap- 
proach ' to 10 stores of nationwide department store 
chains. Some of the techniques used are also appli- 
cable to stores which are independently owned and 
managed but banded together for special purposes 
such as cooperative buying and advertising. 
\ll retail establishments have common problems 
of recruitment, pay, turnover, morale, overhead, 


The “Group Approach” was explained in the January issue of the 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY Review (see pp. 4-73). 
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management, policy, and customer satisfaction. 
These problems differ only in magnitude, contrib- 
uting causes, and methods of solution; but chain 
stores have the additional problems of operating 
under policy and supervision of a centralized manage- 
ment which limits the authority and initiative of the 
local head of the firm. 

Early chain stores entered the merchandising field 
in Idaho with the handicap of a prejudiced buying 
public. The mere fact that these establishments 
were not locally owned caused tremendous resistance 
on the part of the local merchants and customers. 
This resistance was actuated by the fact that many of 
the chain stores cut prices, paid substandard wages, 
demanded long hours of work, and frequently sold 
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inferior goods. In many communities these stores 
were considered outlaw establishments, particularly 
by labor. It was some years before they gained the 
confidence of the public. Workers accepted these 
jobs only when forced to by necessity. 

In recent years chain stores have revolutionized 
their merchandising and personnel policies, installed 
modern buildings and equipment, and stocked mer- 
chandise that has made them keen competitors of 
locally owned establishments. In some cities they 
rank with the best or are the leading stores. 

This evolution has also involved increasingly better 
pay, working conditions, and employee benefits, 
which are winning the respect of the community. 
Not all chain stores have made this kind of progress, 
but it is particularly true of chain department stores. 

Here are a few examples of our experience in work- 
ing with chain stores. 


Firm No. 1 


This nationwide firm entered three Idaho cities 
about 5 years ago. Modern buildings surrounded by 
large parking areas were built at the cost of a half 
million dollars or more in each city. Local offices 
referred about 75 percent of the original staff in each 
instance. The next year the number of placements 
was a mere trickle. The penetration rate was not 
good. 

Group Approach was tried in one branch of this 
chain last April. The result: as many orders were 
received in the following 5 weeks as had been received 
in the previous 75 months. In August, the assistant 
manager of the store, who also is personnel director, 
was suddenly transferred to another Idaho city as 
manager. The same material was discussed with 
the new assistant manager and personnel director 
who was transferred in froma neighboring State. In 
a half hour, he was briefed on the past cooperative 
relationship between the store and the local office 
with the result that the previous excellent working 
agreement was not only maintained but has actually 
been improved. 

This chain asks all job applicants to fill out an 
application form whether they are referred from the 
Employment Service or apply directly to the store. 
One Idaho store took approximately 1,000 applica- 
tions between January 1 and December 1, 1954. 
Early in September the manager was not worried 
about his source of labor. However, by December 
his labor supply possibilities had been exhausted and 
he appealed to the local office to refer applicants for 
eight jobs, as workers were badly needed for the 
Christmas trade. The manager had received an 
effective lesson on the time and money lost in screen- 
ing applicants, only to find that they were unavailable 
when needed. The store may not be permitted to 
discard its policy of encouraging everyone to apply 
but we feel certain that it will rely more on the local 
office in the future. This is a subject scheduled for 
discussion by the local office. 
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Firm No. 2 


This visit was almost like a ‘‘cold canvas,” so littl 
did we know about the manager who had been trans 
ferred from another State. During the 6 weeks h 
had been in charge, all department heads had bee: 
separated from employment. To further complicat 
the situation, the assistant manager had resigned onl 
4 days before we visited the -iore. Hence, the nev 
manager was confronted with -he task of reorganizin: 
the store operations as well as recruiting new per 
sonnel. 

Immediately after introducticns, the store manager 
emphatically stated that not only had his past expe- 
rience with the Employment Service been poor, but 
that he was tired of signing statements that he had 
no jobs for applicants who applied to him as a condi- 
tion precedent to drawing insurance benefits, and 
that applicants were dressed in a manner to discourage 
any employer from even giving them consideration. 
He further stated that he felt he was under no obliga- 
tion to hire workers referred by the Employment 
Service, so, because of his experience, he did not 
place orders with it. We had anticipated this type 
of objection. We informed him that he would not 
be required to sign such statements or affidavits in 
Idaho and that he was under no obligation to hire 
any applicant referred by the Employment Service. 

We presented a chart to the employer, showing that 
31 orders had been received in the first 8 months of 
1953 and only 2 in the 11 months gince then. First 
referrals had been made on 25 of these orders within 
48 hours, and only two required more than 1 week. 
The following facts were impressed upon the manager: 
the importance of fast placement to the worker who 
had no income because of unemployment or whose 
insurance benefit checks were sufficient only to buy 
groceries and pay rent; the hundreds of dollars an 
employer loses daily by not having counters covered 
by salespersons; and the important point that sta- 
bilized employment means a lower tax rate for the 
employer. 

At the conclusion of the interview the manager 
said, ‘‘This is the first time I ever knew that the 
Employment Service could do anything for me and 
I am grateful for this information. I certainly will 
use your services.”” ‘He then gaye orders for seven 
different jobs. 


b] 


Firm No. 3 


This store started as an independently owned dry- 
goods store, evolved into a department store, expanded 
into a chain covering larger cities in the Pacific 
Northwest, and is now a branch of a national depart- 
ment-store chain. The placement graph with this 
company has gone up and down, with valleys of no 
placement business and peaks of considerable business. 

Early in October 1954, the company revealed an 
anticipated need for approximately 120 additional 
workers for the Christmas season. A study of the 
files showed that special recruitment of unregistered 
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workers would be necessary to fill the order. 
re cuitment was successful. The Employment Service 
pl. ced 11 permanent and 31 short-time workers out 
of 1 total of 65 new hires as of December 10. 
‘he company was so well satisfied with the quality 
‘tocal office referrals that it decided it would need 
y about 60 percent of the workers originally esti- 
mated. The opportunity for overtime work would 
be given to those already qualified. On the surface, 
one would assume that the local office would lose in 
volume of workers placed. While this might be true 
temporarily, service of this kind is certain to increase 
placements in the long run. 


Importance of Chain Store Business to the ES 


More workers are employed in retail trade than in 
any other segment of Idaho industry. More workers 
are employed by chain stores than in any other 
division of retail trade. This is true both in large 
cities and on a statewide basis. Hence, such stores 
are our greatest placement potential. 

Chain-store business is relatively easy to ‘Sieciais 
because nearly all such stores have personnel man- 
agers with full authority to hire. Those personnel 
managers are gradually changing their attitude toward 
the Employment Service. Even 5 years ago many 
had a feeling that cooperation with the local office 
would endanger their own jobs. The willingness of 
these officials to use our facilities was noticeable in the 
cases which have been cited. The activities of the 
National Office with headquarters offices of these 
establishments have been of great assistance. 

The patterns developed for visiting one store can 
be adapted readily to another of the same chain. The 
outline for firm No. 1 was used in two other cities; 
for firm No. 2 in five cities; and for firm No. 3 in three 
cities. The patterns developed in these demonstra- 
tions are usable in all types of department stores 
whether they sell drugs, auto parts, gasoline, groceries, 
notions, or any other product. 


What Interested the Employer Most? 


Test-selected applicants —A number of managers did 
not know that we had facilities for testing applicants 


for selection and referral. Each expressed his desire 
to receive test-selected applicants, especially for cer- 
tain office jobs and other openings requiring special 
qualifications to be able to work amid confusion. 

Available applicants—During the first interview, the 
manager was shown a list of qualified applicants 
available for jobs in his organization. Each interview 
resulted in the referral and placement of an applicant 
on the list, even though the manager may have said 
that he had no current openings. 

Speed of referrals——The manager was impressed by 
the fact that in most cases referrals were made to his 
store within 48 hours. He was also impressed by the 
realization of how much this meant to the worker 
aid how much he had lost when his counters were 
uncovered by salespersons for long periods. 
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This’ 


What the ES Has Learned 


By pooling group knowledge concerning the firm, practically 
every objection or complaint can be anticipated and satisfac- 
torily explained. The time and effort in preparation 
paid off in every instance. 

Rash promises are dangerous—The Employer Rela- 
tions Representative must know the limit of local office 
facilities to test applicants and must be careful in 
taking orders that require more workers than are 
available in the active file. In one instance, it was 
necessary to recruit unregistered workers for only seven 
openings. Fortunately the ERR knew the situation 
and did not overpromise. 

Seasonality of business may fluctuate-—Everyone knows 
there are two normal peaks of retail trade—Christmas 
and Easter—and that the Christmas peak usually 
includes January bargain sales. Local office promo- 
tional activities have long been geared to these two 
peaks. But important peaks within peaks have been 
developed, such as: back-to-school sales in August 
and September, annual and end-of-the-month sales 
in October and November, and preholiday sales in 
early December. Retail stores now begin recruiting 
and training salespersons in July and carry them 
through the Christmas season peak. 

ES personnel sometimes fail to get full information—A 
shining example is their reluctance to ask employers 
for pertinent items which show labor trends—current 
employment, anticipated changes, new hires, and 
separations. It has always been difficult to get this 
type of information. Some of the diffculty is due to 
the employer’s prejudices against public agencies, 
his belief that this information is nobody’s business 
but his own, and the nuisance of furnishing the same 
information to so ‘many different agencies, associa- 
tions, chambers of commerce, and newspaper report- 
ers. However, we believe our chain-store experience 
justifies the conclusion that we can get this information 
if we convince the employer of the important uses which 
will be made of it and ask him for it. We were refused 
cooperation in none of our 10 demonstration visits. 








GI Bill Trainees Pass Half Million 


ETERANS’ enrollments in school under the 2-year-old 

Korean GI bill passed the half-million mark in December 

1954 and reached an all-time record of 528,000, according 
to a recent announcement by the Veterans Administration. 
As of December 1, the figure was more than double the total of 
252,000 post-Korea veterans in schools and at training benches 
a year earlier. It was also 77,000 above the November total of 
451,000 trainees. 

Over half of the 528,000 Korean veterans in training this 
December 1 (286,000) were enrolled in the Nation’s colleges and 
universities. This is twice the 142,000 such college students 
recorded by VA one year before. 

Farm training under the Korean GI bill made the biggest 
strides over the past year. A combination of classroom work 
and actual experience on the farm, the program tripled in size, 
jumping from 8,900 trainees on December 1, 1953, to 26,000 
on December 1, 1954. 

Korean GI bill enrollments in schools below the college level 
rose two and one-half times during the year, from 65,000 to 
162,000. On-the-job training increased 47 percent. 











Photo courtesy General Electric Co. 


An aerial view of the General Electric Co.’s new $25 million medium transformer plant at Rome, Ga., which was dedicated May 
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A Heavy Responsibility .. . 


Role of Labor Market Information 


in Industrial Development 


By MARIA M. MALLET 


Assistant Chief, Reports and Analysis Section 


Employment Security Agency, Georgia Department of Labor 


“CQ AVE your Confederate money, boys, the South 
shall rise again.’’ This slogan has been used 
flippantly and facetiously many times, but it 

also has its serious implications. The industrial 

development currently underway in this region is 
based on such sound economic and sociological fac- 
tors that it can only continue to expand. Some have 
called it enticing industry from other areas, but this 
indicates a lack of knowledge of what is occurring. 

It is inevitable that a region where year-round climatic 

conditions are favorable, natural resources are abun- 

dant, transportation facilities and other public utilities 
are highly developed, and a large labor supply is avail- 
able should finally realize its basic economic strength. 

Traditionally this section has been one of labor 
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supply to more highly industrialized areas. During 
the 1940-50 decade, Georgia alone experienced a net 
loss of nearly one quarter of a million persons from 
outmigration. Only 20 of 159 counties realized a 
net gain over the natural increment indicated by 
vital statistics. In spite of this trend, the State econ- 
omy is fast growing and income is rising at a more 
rapid rate than the national average. 

A good distribution system, centered in Atlanta, 
has been developed and covers a wide area of expand- 
ing markets for consumer goods. This market in- 
crease is one of the strongest factors underlying the 
development of the region. However, probably the 
most important growth element is the labor supply, 
which is of prime consideration to employers seeking 
expansion. 
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In Georgia, agricultural production and income 
continue to increase. At the same time mechaniza- 
ton, more scientific methods, and consolidation of 
frm units result in greatly reduced demand for farm 
| bor and thus a steady supply of workers for industry. 
In addition to this economic influence causing a con- 
sant increase of nonfarm labor supply, this is an area 
of rapid natural growth due to the large excess of 
births over deaths. ‘Thus, the labor force is constantly 
expanding, with the result that a major increase in 
market for goods is created as well as labor supply for 
industry. 


We have, then, the two facets of the situation. On 
one hand, industrialists are seeking appropriate 
locations for new plants or places to expand old ones. 
On the other hand, civic leaders in areas of labor 
supply but with little or no industry are seeking aid 
in analyzing their labor supply and resources in 
order that their development will be directed toward 
expanding industries. 

It is obvious that the Employment Security Agency 
has a heavy responsibility at this point. Nowhere 
else is the required information concerning employ- 
ment by industry, unemployment, and labor supply 
available. Our analysts are trained in the use of 
statistics and material of other agencies, such as the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census, the Department of Agri- 
culture, in combination with our own data on insured 
employment and unemployment, job applicants, and 
employer requirements. We have now completed, 
reproduced, and distributedewell over 100 studies on 
local areas over the State. Also, considerable unpub- 
lished information has been accumulated on other 


areas and used in personal contacts with promotional 
groups. 


Coordination of Effort 


The principal agencies participating in this indus- 
trial expansion program are the State Chamber of 
Commerce, the Georgia Department of Commerce, 
industrial agents of the major railroads, the Georgia 
Power Co., industrial development departments of 
the larger banks, the local Chambers of Commerce or 
other industrial development organization, and the 
Employment Security Agency of the Georgia Depart- 
ment of Labor. While there is no formal organiza- 
tion at the State level, a high degree of teamwork has 
been established. Through personal contact and 
consistent cooperation, a genuine coordination of 
effort has been achieved without competition or desire 
on the part of any one organization to take the credit 
for success. Our agency renders full service to any 
employer requesting aid regardless of which channel 
he works through. 

Normally, we are first asked to make a general labor 
survey of an area and to estimate the potential labor 
supply within reasonable commuting distance of the 
location under consideration. We give as much detail 
on the characteristics of the supply as is possible from 
he data available. Later when a specific employer 
is involved, we follow up with more analysis concern- 
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ing his especial needs and, when indicated, register 
applicants interested in working in that particular 
industry. At this time we learn approximately how 
many experienced operators are available locally. 
Also we usually give aptitude tests to a sample of 
about one-tenth of those who register. 

Let us take, for example, the case of a manufacturer 
of trailer and truck bodies in another region who 
wished to expand in this area. He was contacted by 
the industrial development agent of a large business 
concern in Georgia. Several towns were selected as 
having appropriate facilities for his proposed opera- 
tions and the major question was which had the labor 
supply most suited to his needs. 

The labor market studies were reviewed and a 
South Georgia town with a population of about 
19,000 appeared to be suitable. ‘The report stated 
that nonfarm employment totaled approximately 
9,300. It was noted that the largest local establish- 
ment employed men in occupations which would give 
them useful experience for the new activity. Further- 
more, this concern had been reducing its work force 
for about a year and a sizable number of former 
workers were unemployed. Also, another plant using 
men of similar skills had cut back when defense con- 
tracts were reduced. A visit to the town and contact 
with local businessmen and the Employment Service 
office convinced the employer that the location was 
excellent. He was ready to make his decision if 
definite proof were available that the local labor was 
suitable and wanted the jobs. 

The Georgia State Employment Service office pre- 
pared a questionnaire which met his need and recruit- 
ment was initiated. Several times as many applicants 
as the employer proposed hiring were registered and 
he was satisfied that a qualified labor force was avail- 
able. After selection and referral by the Employment 
Service, the initial staff was hired. The employer is 
happy with his new location and the town will benefit 
greatly from the jobs provided the local workers. ‘The 
personnel officer of the company was quoted as stating 
that since their other activities were in an area of amuch 
less homogeneous labor force, he had thought they 
would have to secure a ratio of applicants to jobs of 
5 to 1. He was amazed to find that he could have 
employed practically everyone he interviewed. 


SOS From a Small Town 


One of our most pleasing experiences is the case of a 
small town of about 600 in the foothills. Civic leaders 
became convinced that action must be taken or the 
town would completely stagnate. There was no local 
industry. Agricultural activity was the small-farm 
subsistence type, although conditions had improved 
with the development of commercial broiler raising. 
The population of the county was declining and the 
young people had to migrate to other areas to secure 
jobs. There was considerable commuting to em- 
ployment as far away as 75 miles. 

The local citizens did not know what action to 
take but were determined to make an effort. They 
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Automobile assembly is of growing importance to Georgia’s economy; new Ford parts depot in East Point is shown here. 


enlisted the aid of the industrial development de- 
partment of a large utility firm-and other interested 
agencies, and the State school of technology assigned 
the problem to one of its classes as a project. Our 
agency cooperated by preparing an analysis of the 
labor supply in the area. 

After much preparation and study of the possibili- 
ties, a number of prospective employers were con- 
tacted. Not one, but two firms were favorably im- 
pressed and investigated the situation. They were 
convinced that, even though the community was 
small, adequate labor was available in the area. 
Two plants were built, initial staffing has been com- 
pleted, and production has begun. One plant pro- 
duces zippers and the other woolen cloth. At 
maximum capacity they will employ several hundred 
persons. Residents of the town are enthusiastic over 
their success and planning for steady growth and 
future development. Other mountain towns have 
been inspired to take stock of their similar situations 
and considerable progress is being achieved. 

On another occasion, a large national concern 
making apparel and engaged in other sewing opera- 
tions needed a manufacturing plant in Georgia. 
Through the industrial agent of a bank with branches 
over the State, they had made contact with the 
industrial development committee of a civic organi- 
zation in a small town. Adequate facilities were 
available, financial arrangements were made—the 
only remaining question was labor. The employer 
was easily convinced that numerically there was no 
problem, but a more qualitative analysis was essential 
for his purposes. 

The area was highly productive agriculturally, but 
until this time the only industry other than processing 
farm products was a small hosiery plant. It was 
necessary to determine whether the apparently avail- 
able labor supply was actually suited to manufac- 
turing operations. We organized an intensive re- 
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cruitment drive which was successful. ‘The personnel 
officer of the company came to the town to interview 
applicants personally. He requested the Employ- 
ment Service to refer not just the best qualified for 
his selection but a broad cross section representative 
of the area so that he could appraise their attitudes 
and qualities generally. He was completely satisfied 
with the results and immediately offered employment 
to the initial staff. 

The examples cited are representative of many 
individual cases in which the details differ only with 
respect to type of industry, size of plant, and similar 
factors. In some instances, the proposed new opera- 
tion has very large labor requirements and it is neces- 
sary tO prepare estimates of in-commuting and 
migration on a broader scale. Since the end of 
World War II, it is estimated that in addition to 
expansion of existing plants an annual average of 
about 200 new industries have located in Georgia. 

This service to employers has not only provided 
essential information to individual firms for use in 
their own planning, but cumulatively it has become 
a broad program of assistance in the economic de- 
velopment of the State. It discharges an important 
phase of our responsibility for stabilizing and pro- 
moting employment. Furthermore, it is the founda- 
tion for subsequent Employment Service functions 
in referral and placement. 

The development of this particularly active pro- 
gram of labor market information dissemination to the 
public and to specific employers for their individual 
and special needs has occurred during a period of 
plentiful labor supply throughout the State. Con- 
sequently, in many instances, generalizations and 
relatively rough estimates have sufficed. To con- 
tinue an effective service, techniques must be refined 
and improved and our sources of information must 
be broadened. 

Although much has been accomplished toward 
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valancing the local economy—agriculture with in- 
lustry—this area still does not support itself indus- 
rially and it appears certain that the movement 
oward industrialization will continue to gather mo- 
nentum. As it does, we shall need more accurate 
numeric measures of labor supply, and considerably 
more information with respect to characteristics of 
the potential workers. As more time elapses from the 
date of the most recent census, better methods must 
be devised for adjusting basic data to current periods. 
Lack of sufficient occupational information forms a 
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gap in our knowledge. Specific wage-rate informa- 
tion is not always immediately available to the extent 
needed. 

In order to enhance the value of these studies and 
reports, we must be alert to recognize their weaknesses 
and constantly improve the methods and techniques 
of preparation. In the meantime, we are inspired by 
many assurances from employers and community 
leaders that the Employment Security Agency is con- 
tributing much, through performance of this service, 
to the economic development of our State. 


of Local Labor Supply 


By WALTER E. PARKER 


N ILutNo1s, the introduction in late 1948 of the 

Organization and Management Program for local 

offices brought about significant improvements in 
the effectiveness of the Employment Service opera- 
tions in every area of activity. For example, in the 
Downstate Area, the penetration rate increased from 
approximately 8 percent in the first 6 months of 1949 
to 34.3 percent for the first 6 months of 1954. Down- 
state [llinois is an area served by 38 local offices cover- 
ing 101 counties with a population of 1,773,000 and a 
nonagricultural work force in the major market of 
636,000. 

However, in a number of the larger communities in 
the State a leveling-off point in penetration appeared 
to have been reached by late 1952. It became hard 
to effect a further improvement in the use of the 
Employment Service by employers and the penetra- 
tion rate of these communities did not continue to 
increase as it did in other local office areas. This, 
coupled with the very tight labor market which ex- 
isted at that time and criticism from employers and 
employer organizations regarding persons drawing 
unemployment compensation in such labor market 
areas, made it necessary for Illinois to initiate and de- 
velop new and different methods for gaining greater 
acceptance and use of the Employment Service. The 
Community Plan for Maximum Utilization of Local Labor 
Supply was the result. 

The Community Plan has been installed in five com- 
munities—Rockford, Springfield, Decatur, Blooming- 
ton, and Waukegan. Its success in these cities has 
resulted in plans being made for extending the pro- 
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gram to all Illinois cities with a population of over 
25,000. 

Rockford is typical of the areas in which the plan 
has proved successful. A community of 120,000 in- 
habitants with 69,000 workers, Rockford is one of the 
leading machine tool centers of the world. A conserv- 
ative community, it has a vigorous, dynamic employer 
organization, the Rockford.Chamber of Commerce, 
which watches closely all legislation and activities 
affecting business and employment. The Major 
Market, consisting of 225 firms, represents 80 percent 
of the work force; the Minor Market has 2,100 firms. 
At the time the program was developed and intro- 
duced, Rockford’s labor market area classification was 
Group I. 

When the Organization and Management Program 
was installed in Rockford, our major market penetra- 
tion rate was only 3.4 percent. In 2% years, it in- 
creased to about 15 percent and there it stayed. We 
could not move it higher. 

Under the conditions cited above it was apparent 
further action had to be taken. The Community 
Participation Program was developed by the Employ- 
ment Service with the urging and help of the Chamber 
of Commerce and leading employers in the Rockford 
area. All agreed that if the program were accepted 
by all employers in Rockford and proved to be effec- 
tive, it could be successfully introduced into other 
areas. 

As the first step, a claimant characteristic survey 
was made in the Rockford area to determine the 
extent to which the Employment Service was in 
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Opal Gabrielson, Acting Chief of Downstate Operations, points out toWalter E. Parker, Director ISES (left), and Olin Dibble, Super- 
visor, Area No. 1, the penetration rate of 29.4 percent attained by the Rockford Local Office for the January-June 1954 period. 


a position to make suitable job offers (often referred 
to as the ‘‘work test’). The survey showed that the 
local office was able to provide such work tests for 
only 8.4 percent of the claimants. At the same time, 
information was gathered as to the total number of 
claims made during the last 6 months and the last 
year, the amount of benefits paid, the average bene- 
fits, the contributions collected, and the contribution 
rate. 

The next step was to meet with the head of the 
leading employer organization and top management of 
8 or 10 of the leading firms in the area. We reviewed 
frankly with them the claimant characteristic survey 
and openly admitted the Service’s inability to apply 
the work test effectively without greater employer 
cooperation. This meant placing more orders with 
the Employment Service so a more effective work 
test might be applied. 

The group was told that the Service was in the 
untenable position of attempting to serve employers, 
doing an effective job of offering claimants suitable 
work, helping to keep employers’ unemployment com- 
pensation tax rates at a minimum, and yet the agency 
was being denied the cooperation necessary to carry 
out its responsibility by employers’ withholding their 
job openings. This open, frank analysis, together 
with a review of the material on claims, benefits, and 
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contributions, resulted in Rockford employers (and 
subsequently those in other areas) wanting to find 
and develop a remedy for the situation. At this point 
the Community Plan was presented to them. 

Briefly, the Plan proposes that all employers place 
all their job openings with the Illinois State Employment 
Service. This does not mean that the employers 
agree to hire only through the Service. They can, of 
course, recruit workers from any source they desire. 
Nor does it in any way interfere with any agreements 
between employers and labor organizations. How- 
ever, it does provide a means for the Employment 
Service to bring to the employers’ attention workers 
who otherwise might not have been considered, helps 
bring about more rapid reemployment of unen.ploy- 
ment compensation claimants and makes it possible 
to more adequately apply the work test. 

The complete plan, a copy of which is sent or given 
to every employer, explains the program and _ its 
purpose; points out its advantages to employers, to 
workers, and to the community; and tells how it is to 
be put in operation. This plan, during its develop- 
ment, was cleared with the State Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, and 
State labor organizations, all of which made sugges- 
tions and approved the plan. 

After the plan was tentatively accepted by the 
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employers present at the first meeting in Rockford, 
a series of meetings was held at which it was presented 
to other groups of employers for their review and 
endorsement. 

After acceptance of the plan by employers who 
attended the meetings, steps were taken to put it into 
effect. As part of the program, every covered em- 
ployer in the area had to be visited by an Employment 
Service staff member, given a copy of the plan, have 
the program explained on an individual basis, and 
his acceptance or rejection of the program deter- 
mined. This meant that Employment Service staff 
must be trained and arrangements made for supple- 
menting local staff with two or three trained, experi- 
enced field visitors from adjoining local offices to 
carry out this personal visit program as quickly as 
possible. (Approximately 600 personal visits were 
made in a 30-day period.) Visits had to be scheduled. 
A simple control form had to be set up for each 
employer, indicating when the visit was made and 
whether the employer ‘“‘consented,” ‘‘refused,”’ or 
“partially consented.” Any criticisms of the Service 
were also noted on this form and promptly followed 
up. This control form supplemented the regular 
employer records which were also maintained. 

Prior to the visits, all local office staff were alerted 
to the need for prompt, efficient service on orders. 

Also, prior to the visits, the leading employer organ- 
ization in Rockford, the Chamber of Commerce, sent 
a letter, with a copy of the plan, to all employers who 
were to be visited. Employers who were to be visited 
during a week received the letters on Monday of that 
week. 

Newspaper publicity was released at the time actual 
personal contacts began. Radio programs (TV was 
also used in another area where it was available) 
were presented in which the secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce, an important employer, and the local 
office manager discussed this program and what it 
would mean to the community. 


Followup Must Not Be Forgotten 


Followup on the program is extremely important. 
While only four employers of all those visited in 
Rockford “‘refused’”’ to cooperate in the program, a 
number gave only “‘partial consent.” These were 
employers who hired only through the unions and 
could place only clerical openings with the local office. 
A brief explanation of the reason for all ‘‘refused’’ 
and “‘partial consent” entries was made on the control 
card, together with a statement as to whether a further 
visit would be desirable. These were reviewed and 
visits were made by the local office manager or ad- 
ministrative staff of the Service if the company’s 
consent was considered essential to the success of the 
program. 

Whether companies who had agreed to cooperate 
continued to do so after the first few weeks was also 
watched closely. This was accomplished by com- 
paring the ‘“‘New Hire”’ information submitted by the 
employer with the number of openings received by 
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the office as shown on the ES-608 (Monthly Place- 
ment Control). When there were more “‘new hires” 
reported than “openings received’ on the ES-608, 
a personal visit or telephone call was made to the 
employer. General followup letters were also sent 
out and found effective. Such letters encouraged 
those who were cooperating to continue to do so and 
frequently resulted in new openings from employers 
who had started to forget the program. 


Program Can Work Anywhere 


Experience with the program in several communi- 
ties has convinced the Employment Service in Illinois 
that the plan can be successfully introduced into any 
area and under either tight or loose labor market 
conditions. However, several points should be kept 
in mind when the program is introduced. 

1. No program of this type should be undertaken 
unless there already exists an effective and efficient 
Employment Service organization in the community 
which (a) can render adequate and effective service 
to all groups of employers and workers in the area, 
and (b) can obtain and organize adequate and valid 
labor market information. The local office must be 
able to meet the additional demands that such a 
program places on it. A good Organization and 
Management Program can help accomplish this. 
After the initial field visiting program had been com- 
pleted, the regular staff of 15 in Rockford was able 
to carry out this program as well as its responsi- 
bilities for the entire Employment Service function. 

2. The leading employer organization in the com- 
munity must agree to sponsor the program. The 
letter which is sent to employers goes out under this 
organization’s letterhead and urges employers to co- 
operate with the Employment Service. ‘The appeal 
is made not by the Service but by an organization of 
local employers. This sponsorship carries weight 
with most employers, whether they belong to the 
organization or not. Usually in each community 
there are a comparatively small number of employers 
who are the leaders and whose acceptance or rejection 
of a program determines its success. These ‘‘leaders”’ 
should be recognized and their cooperation obtained 
before the program is discussed in open meetings. 

3. The program is not one that can be put in effect 
in a few days or weeks. Employers and organizations 
must be given time to reflect and to discuss it with 
other employers. Too quick acceptance, without a 
clear understanding of what is being suggested and 
requested, could result in the program’s not getting 
the complete and wholehearted acceptance necessary 
for its success. 

4. Top management of the Employment Service 
must contact top management in industry. As 
director of the Illinois Service, I have made the 
initial contacts in each community. Only in this 
way will top management in industry come to a 
meeting, and their cooperation is essential. They are 
the ones who are most vitally concerned. Personnel 
men in companies usually can make no commitments 
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on a program of this sort since new policy, or a change 
in policy, is involved. They would have to go back 
and confer with their superiors. Time would be 
lost and, even more serious, the central theme of the 
program would be diluted. 

5. Labor must not be neglected or overlooked in 
the program. In every community in which this 
program has been installed, labor organizations have 
been advised of the program and consulted to get 
their reaction and consent. This must always be 
done, both at the local level and at the State level. 

6. Newspaper or other publicity on the program is 
of relatively little importance. It is used largely 
because employers have insisted on it. Column after 
column of articles in Illinois newspapers and hundreds 
of thousands of letters urging cooperation with the 
Employment Service have had only small results. 

The Community Plan will not be successful unless 
individual personal contacts are made, with an agree- 
ment being reached between an employer and a 
representative of the local office. These personal 
contacts must be made by skilled, well-trained field 
visitors who are thoroughly informed about the 
Employment Service, the community, and this pro- 
gram in particular. Visitors must be prepared to 
carry on a frank discussion of the service with the 
employer, finding out what he thinks of the local 
office and why he has not used it fully and com- 
pletely, if such is the case. These personal visits have 
provided opportunities to explain the service, to make 
adjustments, and to reach a better understanding 
with hundreds of employers, some of whom had 
never before been visited. 

All situations in which criticism of the Employment 
Service is expressed or where some misunderstanding 
is brought to light are reported to the local manager. 
Each of these has been followed up promptly to make 
sure an adjustment has been worked out. 


These programs are considered successful, but can 
we actually measure the results? The answer is 
‘‘ves.”? Examples from the Rockford experience will 
prove this. In July-December 1952, immediately 
prior to introduction of the program, the penetration 
rate in the major market was 14.2 percent. In July- 
December 1953, the rate had increased to 21.6 per- 
cent and by January-June 1954 showed a still further 
increase to 29.4 percent. In the period just prior to 
the program, placements were made with only 54 
percent of the major market firms having new hires; 
in the period after the program was introduced this 
percentage was increased to approximately 80 per- 
cent. After the introduction of the program, the 
ability of the local office to apply the work test 
increased 300 percent. 

In Waukegan, penetration rates have increased 
from 26.5 percent prior to the program to 46.1 per- 
cent in the period following its introduction. These 
penetration rates increased even though, during 1954, 
the labor market changed in these two areas and 
many industries laid off workers. Gate applicants 
increased tremendously. Nevertheless, placements 
remained at a high level although new hires dropped 
in a number of cases to less than half of what they 
had been in 1952. ~ 

In other areas, the increases in penetration rates 
have been smaller but results are still significant. For 
example, during the first 6 months following the 
introduction of the program, the Springfield local 
office received orders from 81 employers (16 major 
market and 65 minor market) who had never previ- 
ously placed openings with the Employment Service. 

In addition to these tangible evidences of accom- 
plishment, there are the additional unmeasurable re- 
sults of increased respect and acceptance for the 
Employment Service in these communities and 
throughout the entire State. 


A Middle-of-the-Rioad Attitude... 
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By A. F. LYKKE 


Industries Agent, Federal Prison Industries, Inc. 


U. S. Department of Justice 


HE position of employment counselor or inter- 
viewer as it relates to the placement of parolees 
calls for requirements over and beyond the mini- 
mum qualifications for comparable positions in 
Employment Service offices. One of the most im- 
portant requisites is the ability to maintain a com- 
pletely objective attitude to the problem of develop- 
ing employment for prisoners. This calls for ridding 
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oneself of prejudices one may have with reference to 
parolees. 

The extremes in public prejudice range from sym- 
pathy to total intolerance; from acceptance to 
complete rejection. The good counselor will strive 
for a “‘middle-of-the-road attitude—recognizing the 
applicant’s very vital need for work while at the same 
time being fully aware of the problems and preju- 
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lices that stand in his way. If the counselor or inter- 
iewer can, in addition, develop the high resolve to 
eave no stone unturned, to investigate every avenue 
if approach, to cease his efforts only when he has 
ound suitable employment for the applicant, he will 
,ave the proper basic attitude to attack the problems 
if the parolee. 


To this foundation must be added an understanding 

ff (1) the peculiar needs of parolee applicants; (2) the 
ommonly prevailing attitudes of employers and 
unions toward parolees; (3) the needs of institutional 
staffs with regard to release procedures and job- 
finding; (4) the true value of institutional trade train- 
ing and work experience. This broad range of under- 
standing will come gradually through on-the-job 
experience. It may be helpful to the aspiring new 
employment worker, however, to highlight a few 
facts in this article. 


Needs and Attitudes of Parolees 


The needs of parolees, while in many respects similar 
to those of other applicants, differ in that there are 
undertones of fear, suspicion, and distrust which should 
be taken into consideration. These men have been 
out of touch with the free community and the labor 
market for varying lengths of time. They fear there 
will be no suitable jobs available to them, partly be- 
cause of their absence from the local scene, but mainly 
because of their criminal records. They may be 
suspicious of the motives of any individual or agency 
endeavoring to lend ‘“‘a helping hand.” They will 
look for ulterior motives on the part of such agencies 
and individuals, not caring to believe that the offer of 
help is made in good faith and with the best interests 
of the individual and the community in mind. 


The parolees will distrust the ability of either indi- 
viduals or agencies to properly present their cases to 
prospective employers, feeling that the strongest em- 
phasis very likely will be placed on their criminal 
record, not on their ability to do a good job for the 
employer. They will not be seeking pity. Parolees 
will not relish aimless curiosity or questioning about 
their criminal motives or acts. They will simply want 
jobs they can fill, at fair rates of pay, and the oppor- 
tunity to start work and try for another start in life 
very soon—today, if possible, as they will have very 
little money and rarely ever any unemployment com- 
pensation rights. 


Employer Attitudes 


With reference to employer and union attitudes, the 
inexperienced interviewers will often be pleasantly 
surprised. Many employers have already faced the 
question of employing parolees and have already 
adopted “‘the middle of the road” attitude mentioned 
earlier. Basically, of course, an employer must need 
workers in order to be interested in applicants. ‘There- 
‘ore, the counselor should make certain that a vacancy 
exists before presenting a case to an employer. 

Insofar as skills, knowledge, and aptitudes are con- 
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cerned, the case to be presented should fill the em- 
ployer’s needs. Armed with the knowledge that the 
applicant can properly fill the vacancy, the placement 
worker can then interview the employer, present the 
complete picture of the applicant, including reference 
to his criminal record, with a request that this latter 
information be kept confidential. Employers appre- 
ciate frankness and respect confidences. They realize 
they may have unknowingly employed exconvicts in 
the past. Some may already have had experience 
with parolees. They know how necessary it is for 
anyone to have gainful employment and the inter- 
viewer will be wasting his time and that of the em- 
ployer to “play for sympathy.” A simple, factual 
presentation, based on the applicant’s ability to fill 
the vacancy, is the best employer approach one can 
use. 


Needs of Institutional Staff 


Penal and correctional institutions feel it is a part of 
their responsibility to help prepare the inmates for 
their release and to help them develop employment. 
They write letters to local probation and parole offi- 
cers, to employers, unions, and to State Employment 
Services in behalf of inmates. In some cases employ- 
ment is found by family or friends of the inmates; in 
other cases, former employers respond favorably to 
these letters, as do unions, welfare agencies, and State 
Employment Services. In many cases, however, no 
job is developed. 


Under certain circumstances, inmates may be re- 
leased without employment and may try to develop 
employment upon arrival in the community. But 
the true parolee must have a job before he can be released. 
These are the cases most troublesome to institutional 
staffs. A man held past his parole date for lack of a 
job is usually a particularly unhappy and discontented 
individual. His attitude is infectious to some degree 
with other fellow inmates soon to be released. He 
becomes a heavier burden to the staff and continues 
(unnecessarily, except for that missing job) to be a 
burden to the taxpayer. 


It is at this point that the counselor faces one of 
the harder problems and yet can be of the most help. 
He can arm himself with all necessary data and con- 
tinue making employer contacts until a job is devel- 
oped that can be held open until the parolee’s release 
can be effected a week or two later. It’s a big 
assignment—but it has been handled effectively by 
scores of seasoned State Employment Service officials 
time and time again. If it is absolutely impossible 
to develop a specific job opening for the parolee, but 
the counselor is relatively certain that he could place 
him in a couple of days were he actually on the scene, 
a letter to the institutional staff indicating this opinion 
may result in the parolee’s release. I have known 
this to happen on several occasions with Federal 
parolees. 


An important thing to remember with reference to 
institutional staff correspondence is that these officials 
have very real problems and depend heavily on State 
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Employment Service assistance. Problems of the 
prison staff should be kept in mind when the Employ- 
ment Service replies to their letters. The prison staff 
should not be let down with the old cliché ‘““We will 
do all we can to assist this man when and if he presents 
himself at this office.” 


Value of Institutional Training and Work 
Experience 


When coding and classifying the parolee, the coun- 
selor ought not discount institutional trade training 
or work experience, for these often have a great value 
and an important bearing on the applicant’s future 
interests and adjustment, contrary to general public 
opinion. It should be kept in mind that this period 
may well provide the “recency, content, and dura- 
tion” which may enable the counselor to develop a 
suitable plan with the man and to assign the applicant 
the most effective and most suitable classification. 

The modern penal and correctional institution has 
come a long way from the days of the “rockpile.” 
Many correctional systems are still hampered by lack 
of funds but there is an ever increasing emphasis on 
providing better educational and trade training facili- 
ties. The qualifications for shop foremen and instruc- 
tors are constantly being raised. State Apprenticeship 
Councils, state departments of vocational education, 
and union officials are in many cases working hand 
in hand with institutional personnel to raise training 
to levels acceptable to the employer. 

In the Federal Prison System, for example, 13 
institutions have met the standards of the State 
Boards for Vocational Education. The foremen of 
shops and factories of these institutions have been 
trained to teach their crafts and are licensed as quali- 
fied instructors in 214 shops and industrial projects. 
During the fiscal year 1954, 698 trainees successfully 
completed entire courses approved by the State and 
received Certificates of Achievement from the accred- 
iting State Boards of Education. In addition, 819 
others received limited certificates from the States for 
such training areas as lathe operation and sewing- 
machine operation, which fitted them for employment, 
but not as fully approved craftsmen or tradesmen. 
Another 586 trainees received certificates and special 
licenses from accrediting agencies such as unions and 
local and State apprenticeship councils. Of 9,606 
trainees enrolled in organized vocational courses, 
there were over 5,000 completions during the year. 


Many correctional institutions make wide use of 
educational, vocational, and psychological tests, the 
results of which help chart the individual inmate’s 
institutional progress. These test results, the records 
of educational and trade-training courses, records of 
work experiences and on-the-job training may be 
made available to the ES counselor and will un- 
questionably assist him in counseling and placing the 
parolee. In the files of institutions and probation 
and parole officers are records of hundreds of parolees 
who have learned new trades and have made success- 
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ful adjustments in fields of employment they had 
never known prior to incarceration. If information 
relative to institutional education and trade training 
is not volunteered by officials or applicant, the 
counselor should make diligent effort to uncover 
such material. The records on training are always 
available to employment service workers upon request. 


Overall View of Program of Assistance 


The Employment Service may be called upon to 
lend assistance in many ways. It may be requested 
to develop tentative or actual placements for appli- 
cants prior to their release, scheduling personal inter- 
views between employer and prospective employee 
when the applicant arrives on the scene. Such re- 
quests may come from the applicants themselves, 
from institutional parole officers, or from local pro- 
bation and parole officers. 

The local office will, no doubt, also be called upon 
to help develop jobs for probationers or parolees 
already released and needing placement assistance. 
These requests may come from the individual appli- 
cants or from the local parole or probation offices. 
Many of these situations will, no doubt, call for actual 
‘face-to-face’ couriseling and possibly testing. In 
addition, there will be requests for local labor market 
information to be supplied to institutional personnel, 
local parole officers, or to individual applicants. 
These inquiries may additionally request that the 
counselor make predictions on placement possibilities. 
Attempts should be made to frame replies that are both 
helpful and factual. 

The topics which have been covered in this article 
indicate to some degree the variety of responsibilities 
and challenges presented to the Employment Service. 
Through study and effort, the conscientious worker 
will be able to discharge his resoonsibilities in a 
creditable manner. If he will, in addition, undertake 
to help the employers, the unions, the institutional 
officials, the local parole and probation officers, and 
the inmate applicants to understand how they may 
cooperate best in the program, he will gradually find 
his burden considerably lightened. 


Need for a Continuing Educational Program 


In order to sell a product or place an applicant, 
there must exist in the salesman or placement official 
a goodly amount of faith in the potentialities of the 
product or apolicant. As he progresses in knowledge 
and experience, the Employment Service worker will 
be able to present parolee cases more and more con- 
vincingly to prospective employers—stressing the good 
points, the soundness of institutional trade training 
perhaps, or the applicant’s apparent desire to live a 
law-abiding life as evidenced by his interest in ob- 
taining employment, or even the benefits to the com- 
munity that accrue as a result of intelligent reception 
of the parolee. In his continuing personal and cor- 
respondence contacts with institutional officials and 
applicants, the counselor and interviewer can edu- 
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cate these individuals as to the roles they will be called 
upon to play, the detailed data and information they 
will be called upon to supply, before they can expect 
successful action from the State Employment Service 
local offices. 


Basic Truths to Bear in Mind 


1. The majority of inmate job applicants are 
sincere in their desires to obtain legal and gainful 
employment. They are appreciative of any efforts 
expended in their behalf. They can make loyal and 
dependable employees. 

2. The majority of employers (and unions) with 
vacancies to fill are willing to offer employment to 
parolees provided that all pertinent facts are known; 
the case is properly presented; and the applicant has 
the skills, knowledge, and aptitudes required to fill 
the job. 

3. The majority of men released to the community 
arrive with less than $20 cash, plus whatever clothes 
they are wearing. They have (except in rare in- 


stances) no rights to unemployment compensation and 
must have immediate work or they will starve, join 
the welfare rolls, or revert to crime for a living. The 
inmate’s release from the institution lightens the tax- 
payers’ burden only if employment is immediately 
available to him. As a relief client or criminal, he 
remains a public burden. 

4. No single agency should be shouldered with the 
responsibility of assisting the parolee applicant to de- 
velop work and make a successful adjustment. It is a 
responsibility which should be shared by institutional 
officials, employers, unions, and other community 
agencies. However, since the local State Employ- 
ment Service office has a better knowledge of the local 
labor market than any other single agency, its em- 
ployees are better trained te think in terms of job 
placement on a community level than any of the 
others. Through its employment counselors, specially 
trained in the field of parolee placement, the local 
office is the key agency in the community picture, and 
can make the most effective contribution to the pro- 
gram of parolee placement. 


Serving Michigan Employers 


Through the Clearanee System 


ICHIGAN local offices are ‘‘clearance con- 

scious.” Their experience during World War 

Il amply demonstrated what the Employment 
Service could do to render service to employers when 
either jobs or workers were unavailable locally. 


In the period immediately following World War II, 
local labor supplies were more than ample to fill 
employers’ requirements. As demand for cars, radios, 
refrigerators, and other diversified manufactured 
goods increased, however, Michigan employers who 
had used the Employment Service during the war 
again sought aid in recruiting in labor surplus areas. 
The General Motors Corp. was one of these major 
employers who had called on the clearance system 
during World War II. 

On August 12, 1953, the Hydramatic Transmission 
Plant of General Motors at Livonia, Mich., was 
totally destroyed by fire. Not only did all employees 
of this plant lose their jobs but within 10 days thou- 
sands more workers in other GM plants in the area 
were laid off for lack of transmission parts. GM 
plants in other parts of the country and in Canada 
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By GEORGE DRAKE 
Clearance Supervisor 


Michigan Employment Security Commission 


also were affected and prospects were that there 
would be ‘‘snowballing” unemployment since the 
transmission plant furnished these parts to a number 
of competitors also. 


Space in the Willow Run plant of Kaiser-Frazer 
was leased, and on September 1 top management of 
General Motors requested a conference with Michigan 
Employment Security Commission personnel. Ar- 
rangements were quickly made, with the assistance of 
the Regional and the National Offices, for positive 
recruitment of several hundred skilled toolmakers, 
toolroom machine operators, and machine repairmen 
for rebuilding damaged machines and setting up pro- 
duction lines and machines at Willow Run. 

On September 2, the GM Central Office furnished 
the Michigan agency a list of their plants in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, New York, and Wisconsin. Pre- 
vious to this, clearance orders were prepared, together 
with an attractive and informative fact sheet outlining 
the employer’s needs and the problems involved. 
Before the orders were in the mail, the Clearance Su- 
pervisor of each State in which General Motors plants 
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were located was called and the situation explained. 
Each State, although faced with shortages of workers 
in the same occupations, said that an all-out effort 
would be made in the recruitment. 

A GM vice president wired each plant advising them 
that Employment Service offices would refer skilled 
applicants to employment offices of the plants for 
interview and medical examinations. Qualified work- 
ers were then to be sent to Willow Run. At the same 
time, advertising was placed in newspapers informing 
job applicants to apply at the State Employment 
Service offices. 


Seek Workers in Other States 


In the meantime, arrangements were made for posi- 
tive recruitment—supported by advertising—to be 
conducted in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and other machine-tool produc- 
ing States. Results were amazing. By October 31, 
all the skilled workers required were recruited and an 
order for inspectors was placed. 

While recruitment was being carried on in the 
States mentioned above, and before it became appar- 
ent that the required number of skilled workers could 
be recruited, we requested the National Office to 
authorize the temporary importation of skilled Ca- 
nadian workers to augment those available in the 
United States. Upon receipt of such authority, the 
Michigan agency called representatives of the Cana- 
dian Unemployment Insurance Commission for as- 
sistance in recruiting the needed workers. 

The Canadian Service quickly set up the recruit- 
ment requested and as a result more than 70 Canadian 
workers were brought to Willow Run. On Novem- 
ber 3, General Motors informed us that their needs 
had been met and that transmissions were again being 
assembled. 

In a talk before the Federal Advisory Council, 
George A. Jacoby, Employer Representative on the 
Council and Director of Personnel Services at GM, 
said: ‘‘We sought several hundred toolmakers and 
machine repairmen. These workers were obtained 
through the efforts of the U. S. Employment Service 
and through the cooperation of the Service with 
Canada. We have not been held up by a lack of 
skilled people in getting machines set up and back into 
operation. This is evidence of what the Service can 
do in meeting the needs of employers when efforts are 
concentrated toward the objective. I should like to 
express appreciation for assistance received.” 

Other, less dramatic, examples of service can be 
cited. During the month of October 1953, the Fisher 
Body Division of GM at Grand Rapids was awarded 
a contract to produce aircraft assemblies. On Octo- 
ber 21, the Personnel Department of the Fisher Body 
Central Office in Detroit called the Michigan State 
agency and advised us that the Grand Rapids plant 
was placing an order for 163 aircraft workers in pro- 
fessional and skilled categories and 85 assemblers and 
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riveters to be recruited outside the area. The Grand 
Rapids plant had heard about the program which 
had been carried on for the hydramatic plant and 
wanted us to undertake positive recruitment along 
the same lines for them. Their need was critical since 
experienced aircraft workers were not available locally. 

Some months previous to this, Kaiser-Frazer had 
discontinued building aircraft in Willow Run and west 
coast employers had recruited almost continuously in 
Ypsilanti, Detroit, Ann Arbor, and Wayne, Mich., 
for skilled and professional aircraft personnel. How- 
ever, we had reason to believe that if an aggressive 
recruitment program was scheduled, we could find 
workers who preferred employment in Grand Rapids 
to leaving the State. 

Positive recruitment supported by advertising was 
scheduled in Michigan offices for all job categories, 
and as the supply of experienced assemblers and rivet- 
ers became exhausted, the area for recruitment was 
extended to Indiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

By November 15, all openings except those in pro- 
fessional and skilled categories had been filled. 

Positive recruitment supported by advertising was 
arranged in the Detroit Commercial and Professional 
Office on a continuing basis. The order was also 
extended to Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Texas, 
Oklahoma, New York, and California, and positive 
recruitment was arranged by these States in the 
larger cities. On December 15, we were informed 
that the order was filled and that the Grand Rapids 
plant was meeting its production quota. 

Our experience over the past several years indicates 
conclusively that positive recruitment not only bene- 
fits the employer but also greatly stimulates local 
recruiting. 








Film on Older People 


EVERAL weeks ago a network TV program presented 

a dramatic play entitled “‘Such a Busy Day Tomorrow.” 

With Walter Hampden in the leading role, it told the 
moving story of an elderly widower, retired from work, who 
lived in loneliness and frustration until he joined a commu- 
nity senior citizens club. The show had as its background 
the Hodson Center in New York City, and was an authentic 
study of the situation it portrayed. The sponsors put the 
show on film and have made available to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare prints from which com- 
mercials have been removed. In agreement with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Television and Radio Artists, the film 
may be shown at conferences or group meetings where no 
admission is charged, though it may not be used on TV 
without prior approval of AFTRA. The film is 16 mm., 
and runs about 50 minutes. It may be secured on loan 
through the local Soctal Security Field Office or by writing 
to the Committee on Aging and Geriatrics, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Go Out and Meet the Challenge... 


A SMALLER OFFICE STAFFS A PLANT 


By DAN LLOYD 
Manager, New Ulm Office 


Minnesota Department of Employment Security 


AST year when we learned that a new establish- 

ment was moving into our town, all employees 

in the New Ulm office of the Minnesota State 
Employment Service were quite concerned that our 
offer of service to the new employer should be well 
received. We have been serving canning plants and 
other industries in our area for a long time, but this 
was to be an assembly plant which would eventually 
employ several hundred persons. This was a big 
thing for our community and, if it were possible, we 
wanted to get in on the ground floor. 

Even before representatives of the employer arrived 
in New Ulm, our local office staff got together and 
decided upon a plan of action. We knew that a large 
number of persons would undoubtedly apply directly 
to the employer when the time came to staff his plant. 
Nevertheless, we determined we would do everything 
possible to give the employer the benefit of our services. 

We decided that inasmuch as 90 percent of the 
plant employees were to be women, we could adver- 
tise in the local newspaper and on the radio urging 
women to come in and register with us. Our next 
step would be to get in touch with the officials of the 
company and offer our services. If we succeeded in 
getting their orders, we planned to visit the plant 
frequently during the setting up process to keep in- 
formed as to the type of workers needed. 

We next notified our district job analyst, who is 
located in another city, that we would probably need 
his services and asked him to hold himself available 
for our call. In addition, we decided to check our 
active and inactive application files for persons who 
might be available for referral to this employer. 


Company Welcomes Our Help 


When the officials of the new company came to 
New Ulm, we met with them and found them recep- 
tive to our offer of help in recruiting. In fact, they 
expressed surprise at the variety of services which: were 
available to them through the facilities of the public 
employment service. 

At the time of our first visit, the plant manager and 
the personnel manager from the Chicago office of the 
company agreed to do all of their hiring through the 
State Employment Service and to post a sign stating 
this policy at their plant. At that meeting we also 
explained our testing facilities and the company asked 
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that we use tests as an aid in selection. It was further 
agreed that as soon as the plant opened, the job 
analyst would make a study of the various jobs as an 
additional aid in determining specific requirements 
for each kind of job. 

Through the use of the active and inactive files, 
telephone, and advertising, our placement inter- 
viewer lined up 200 workers in advance of the initial 
hiring date. Each of these prospective workers had 
been carefully screened to meet the company’s 
specifications. 

Pending completion of the company’s new plant. 
operations began in a temporary building. They are 
now in full operation with several hundred workers in 
steady jobs at the plant, all of whom were placed by 
us. The company is looking to us for replacements 
and new additions to its work force. 


We Would Not Be Discouraged 


There is nothing new in anything we did to obtain 
this employer’s cooperation. It’s just that we did it. 
We believe that any other small office could and 
would do the same thing under similar circumstances. 
Our effort was cooperative as it must be in a small 
office where each person has several work assignments. 
We were not deterred by the fact that someone said, 
““There’s no use going there; they already have 500 
applicants.”” While this might be true, more than 
likely we have all of those same 500 people registered 
with us. We can save the employer a great deal of 
time and worry by screening out the unlikely candi- 
dates and sending him only those who meet the speci- 
fications he has set up. 

We feel that in having served an employer and his 
employees well, we have strengthened the standing of 
the Employment Service in our community. We feel 
that a great deal hinges upon the first visit made to the 
employer. If at that time we can give a good impres- 
sion and convince the employer that our service will 
be able to send him workers who will make money for 
him, we will have cleared our first big hurdle. But 
we must be certain that we are able to deliver what 
we promise. We feel that it helps to have the employer 
come into our office where he can get acquainted with 
the people who will be working on his orders. This 
usually paves the way for a closer working relationship 
in the future. 
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This bright, colorful, and spacious office refl 4 car 


New Unemployment Insurance ffi 


By WILLIAM E. HARRIS, Senior UI Miter, a 
Flushingal O 





‘**Visitors were slightly awed today by the spa- 
ciousness of the State Labor Department’s new 
Unemployment Insurance office in Flushing. 


‘“The branch was officially opened yesterday by 
State officials in leased quarters on the second 
floor of the newly constructed building at 42-01 
Main Street. 


“Richard C. Brockway, Acting Executive Direc- 
tor, was among the early visitors. 

‘““He checked the 10,000 square feet of office lay- 
out and commented: ‘This is one of the best look- 


ing offices in the Department; everyone will bene- 
fit by it’.”” 


HIs quotation appeared in a New York City news- 
yh deodin following the official opening on May 10, 
1954, of the Unemployment Insurance office in 
Flushing, N. Y. The comment gives some indication 
of the great care which had gone into planning its 
location, construction, and layout. 
In order to properly service claimants for unem- 
ployment insurance benefits in New York City, where 
the weekly file is approximately 200,000, local offices 
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Division of Employment, Newk Ste 


are set up to handle the unemployment insurance part 
of the Employment Security program. Specialized 
placement offices handle the placement activity. The 
Flushing office was designed to handle an average of 
8,000 claimants a week. 

The average unemployment insurance office is 
staffed by 50 to 60 employees under the supervision 
of a Senior Unemployment Insurance Manager. 
Until 2 years ago, the New York State Division of 
Employment secured space for its unemployment in- 
surance offices in existing buildings and made the best 
use of the space available. Under these conditions it 
was most difficult to obtain the total desired space or 
the proper dimensions for an office to serve the large 
volume of traffic, for the proper arrangement of 
operating units, sufficient window area (for light and 
ventilation), and other needed facilities. 

The New York City Area Director and the Divi- 
sion’s Office of Business Administration had long 
realized the need for better office layouts. They ar- 
ranged for surveys by Division personnel who were 
to make recommendations for the most efficient oper- 
ating office space and layout. This survey committee 
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ref| 4 careful thought which went into its planning. 
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‘I Mer, and LEONARD STAHL, UI Manager 
shingtal Office 
New@k State Department of Labor 


made its report in March 1953. It suggested four layout of facilities, use of signs and housekeeping. 








model office layouts, each adapted to a different type 
of spatial dimension which might be available, each 
designed for best service to the public and most effi- 
cient performance by staff. 

Studies in the past have shown that a New York 
City office needs 10,000 square feet in area in order to 
handle an average weekly file of 8,000 claimants. 
The committee recommended the following impor- 
tant items for consideration in setting up a new office: 

1. The office should be rectangular, approaching 
a square, consisting of 10,000 square feet, from 80 to 
100 feet wide, and from 100 to 120 feet long. 

2. The entrance should be of a double-door type 
located in the center of one wall, to be used as both 
entrance and exit. 

3. The building -should be constructed so that 
windows could be installed on three sides. 

4. There should be no splitting of operating sections. 

5. The Information Desk should be in full view from 
the entrance and parallel to all other claimant lines. 

6. Attention should be given to the committee’s 
detailed suggestions for operating unit arrangement, 
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To service the rapidly increasing population of the 
Borough of Queens and to relieve the overtaxed 
facilities of the unemployment insurance office in 


Jamaica, opening of an office in the Flushing area had 


been under consideration for some time. Flushing is 
the center for transportation and retail shopping 
in the north shore section of Queens. After exhaus- 
tive survey showed no existing office building in the 
area offered 10,000 square feet of space, arrange- 
ments were made with a builder to construct an office 
at the perimeter of the business area, 5 blocks from 
the transportation center. Examination of the plot 
of ground showed that model ‘‘A,”’ the most desirable 
of the four layouts suggested by the survey committee, 
was adaptable to the land contours, and the builder 
was instructed to follow the plan as closely as possible. 

As construction progressed, additional improve- 
ments were incorporated, and the final product 
exceeds the expectations of its planners. The office 
is at sufficient distance from the congestion, noise, 
dust, and odors of the shopping and transportation 
center. It is only one-half block from the post office, 
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Senior Ul manager W. E. Harris conducts a staff meeting in his 
new office. 


convenient for pickup and delivery of the large 
volume of mail sent and received in an unemploy- 
ment insurance office. The office occupies the entire 
second floor of a 2-story building. 


> 


Layout and Facilities 


This office occupies 11,000 square feet of almost 
perfectly rectangular space, 100 by 110 feet. The 
restroom, lavatories, and stockroom are at the oppo- 
site end of the floor from the Certification Section 
work area. Applicant-writing counters serve as 
partitions between the work areas along the side walls 
and the claimant waiting areas. Employee work 
spaces take advantage of the greatest possible window 
area and get a maximum of natural light and ventila- 
tion. 

Continuous lines of fluorescent fixtures run the 
length of the office at 10-foot intervals. The ceiling 
has been treated with an excellent type of sound- 
proofing material which is effective in deadening 
noise. Windows occupy almost the entire wall space 
on three sides of the building, and are provided with 
venetian blinds. The flooring is asphalt tile in 
alternate squares of grey and terra cotta. The wall 
coloring—a 4%-foot terra cotta dado topped with 
grey—gives the office a bright modern appearance. 

The senior manager’s office measures 15 by 18 feet. 
Four windows face to the rear of the building, and 
three inside picture windows give the “‘boss’”’ a com- 
plete view of all operations. Should he desire 
privacy for the purpose of holding a meeting, or 
handling a disciplinary problem, he may draw the 
venetian blinds over these windows. 

The office is furnished with green metal furniture 
and matching wooden chairs. The certification 
counters have been painted terra cotta to match the 
dado. Signs, held toa minimum, direct the claimants 
to the strategic locations of the office. 


Operating Unit Arrangements 


The office is divided into four major sections: 
Original claims and entitlement, certification, claims 
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Claims edinter at work in their bright and cheerful surround- 
ings. The windows at the rear open on the manager’s office. 


adjustment, and management, laid out in the shape 
of a U. 

The Original Claims and Entitlement Section per- 
forms the following functions: 


Information and application desk. 

Original claims taking. 

Entitlement line for waiting period certification. 

Monetary adjustment. 

Benefit rights interview. 

Typing and mailing of Requests for Employment 
and Wage Data (Forms LO 12 and LO 11). 

Processing of returned forms LO 12 and LO 11. 

Computation of claimants’ benefit rates. 


The Certification Section performs the following 
functions: 


Additional claims taking. 

Weekly certification of claimants. 

Periodic reinterviews. 

Mailing and processing of returned additional 
claims. 

Miscellaneous clerical activities. 


The Claims Adjustment Section performs all non- 
monetary adjustment functions and handles employer 
contests and requests for hearing before Referees and 
the Appeal Board. 

Personnel matters, management functions, statistics, 
public relation activities, and benefit overpayments 
and repayment transactions are handled by the 
Senior Unemployment Insurance Manager and a 
staff of four. 


Flow of Traffic 


Claimants enter the building through a double 
door, and climb one flight to the office entrance. 
The stairway, more than 7 feet wide, provides ample 
room for claimants entering and leaving. From the 
doorway claimants are able to see the sign over each 
section and can proceed to any part of the office 
without having to break through lines of waiting 
claimants. The Information and Application Desk is 
slightly to the left of the entrance. 

After receiving the proper claim forms and instruc- 
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Scare fuc"='larreox) 
This floor plan of the new UI office shows the “U”-shaped 
arrangement which has contributed to the smooth functioning of 
local office operations. 


tions at the Application Desk, a claimant proceeds to 
one of the applicant-writing counters where he fills 
out his forms and then waits in the Original or Addi- 


tional Claims line. Claimants served in the Entitle- 

pry em isiaeaaiaials ment or Certification lines go there directly upon 

‘iad Gare Ween Baus entering the office. The lines are so regulated by 

satire) hata staffing and by staggered reporting hours that average 

waiting time has been 15 minutes and the maximum 

ie 30 minutes. Adequate seating space is provided at 

| 9 [ine [ew | oc] the Monetary Adjustment, Periodic Reinterview, and 

| Ewer. Claims Adjustment waiting areas so that claimants 

| Worn | | who wait an average of 30 minutes are comfortable. 

| fee EnTiTLenenT” Ceaneicarion Cunins The flow of traffic leaving the office is smooth and 

a, ea gina eo iy does not interfere with claimants who are entering. 

(22'x6o') (as‘<ce') tesracsd ARen The office has now been in operation over 8 months. 

| l (an'xeo') | Staff and claimant satisfaction and the approval of 

Reavooic | I | the many distinguished visitors have proved the ideas 

| pg | that went into the planning. The U-shaped arrange- 

Worn & Car | ment and the separation of functions provide a smooth 

| eae Comins Ay. flow of traffic. The bright modern building and the 

| | WaIring good taste in choice of colors, furniture, and fixtures 

ll oo & Pye have brought many favorable comments from the 

I Enrit- ENTRANCE public. The staff has been carefully indoctrinated 

yy ocx Cdn Ee ly REST | with the importance of proper attire, demeanor, and 
ob — LSAT er Peon | fess || $00¢ public relations 

2 ip ATH (o'xa) Such offices as this are the proof of what can be 


done when adequate funds, proper planning, and the 
conscientious execution of the plan are combined for 
the benefit of Employment Security staff and the 
public. 


THE UCV CONTROL FILE 


By CHARLES W. REYNOLDS 
Unemployment Insurance Service 


Bureau of Employment Security 





wo questions are generally asked by visitors to 

the Veterans Control File of the Bureau of 

Employment Security, when they are told that 
our function is to detect duplicate claims for veterans’ 
unemployment compensation benefits: How does the 
system work? How effective is it? 

The system actually begins in the local offices. At 
the time a veteran files his first claim for unemploy- 
ment compensation under title IV of the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, a request for 
determination of veterans status is processed in order 
that his eligibility for title IV benefits may be ascer- 
tained. As a byproduct, the State agency submits a 
control card (Form ES—951) to the Veterans Control 
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File. The control card contains the veteran’s name, 
service or serial number, and other information rela- 
tive to his service which will permit identification if 
he again files a first claim in a different local office in 
the same State or in another State. 

The control cards received daily from the State 
agencies are filed by the veterans’ serial numbers, but 
not in straight numerical order. The filing system 
used is based on the last three digits of the service 
serial number. Since the last three digits are used, 
1,000 control units have been set up for serial numbers 
ending in 000, 001, 002, and so on, through 999. 

Within each control unit, the cards are filed in 
numerical sequence with respect to digits preceding 
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Figure 1.—Example of numerical arrangement of central control 
forms within terminal digit control unit 610.” 


the three control numbers. (See fig. 1.) Duplicate 
claims represented* by control cards which contain 
information which matches that already contained in 
the file are located through the day-to-day interfiling 
operations in the Veterans Control File unit. 


Advantages of Terminal-Digit Filing 


We have frequently been asked why a terminal-digit 
system of control filing was adopted. As a matter of 
fact, several systems were studied by a committee of 
Bureau and State agency technicians charged with 
the responsibility of recommending a control system 
which could best be adapted for use in the UCV 
Program. 

Mechanical filing of punched cards was ruled out 
because the job was one of filing a small volume of 
cards received each day into a constantly expanding 
file. Alphabetical filing by names of the veterans 
presented too many possibilities of duplicate names 
and different spellings and the attendant problems 
of verification and identification to receive more than 
a passing consideration for use in the program. 

The straight numerical filing of service serial num- 
bers was given serious consideration by the Committee 
but was rejected for several reasons. Wide skips in 
serial numbers would exist in the file because of the 
limited assignment of serial numbers from any given 
block of numbers which are allocated to the Army 
Command (formerly Corps) areas. Even if all serial 
numbers in a given block were assigned to individual 
servicemen, consecutive order of serial numbers in 
the Control File would be purely coincidental since 
all veterans will not file claims for unemployment 
compensation under this program. 

Straight numerical filing would also cause difficulty 
in allocating file space and would require constant 
expansion and movement of control cards. When the 
Committee found that the Veterans Administration, 
several components of the Department of Defense, 
and several private insurance companies with control 
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Typical file drawer containing several control units. The 
additional dividers in each unit aid file clerks to quickly locate 
sites for filing or reference work. 

file problems similar to those of UCV had abandoned 
straight numerical control files in favor of the termi- 
nal-digit system, no further consideration was given 
to the straight numerical system, 

The terminal-digit system was recommended for 
use in the UCV Program by the Committee when it 
concluded its studies, and was adopted when the 
Central Control File was established in October 1952. 
Now that the system has been in operation for more 
than 2 years, we are convinced that it affords a simple 
and efficient control file operation for our Unemploy- 
ment Compensation for Veterans Program. 


What’s in a Number? 


The file is influenced, of course, by the system of 
serial numbers used in the various branches of the 
Service. The Army and Air Force are assigned num- 
bers from the same block of numbers with different 
alphabetical prefixes. Serial numbers of Navy, 
Marines, Coast Guard, female personnel, and com- 
missioned officers are under 10,000,000. Army serial 
numbers allocated from 1918 through 1939 range 
through 18,999,999. National Guard enlistees before 
1946 were assigned numbers in the 20 million series; 
since then they have been assigned serial numbers in 
the 21 through 29 million series. 

Under the Selective Service Act of 1940, the 30 mil- 
lion series was used for inductees outside of the con- 
tinental United States, and the 31 through 39 million 
series were allocated in blocks of 1 million numbers 
to inductees in each of the 9 corps areas. The 40 
through 46 million series were allocated in the same 
manner when the areas were reduced to 6 in number 
and redesignated as Army Commands. Allocations 
of the 50 through 56 million blocks of numbers under 
the Selective Service Act of 1948 followed the same 
pattern as that under the 1940 Act. One-year en- 
listees in the Army of the United States are given 
serial numbers in the 57 million block. 

Since only veterans with service on or after June 27 
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A section of the Veterans Central Control File during daily 
processing and filing cf control forms. 


1950, are eligible for title IV benefits, many of the 
veteran claimants have service serial numbers of com- 
paratively recent issue. The largest numbers of claim- 
ants for these benefits are in the 50 million series. 


Daily Processing of Control Cards 


About 1,500 cards come in to the Veterans Control 
File in Washington on a typical day. As the enve- 
lopes containing control cards are received from the 
local offices (from the central office in some States), 
they are grouped according to the State from which 
they are received. The cards are then removed from 
the envelopes and are individually scanned by clerks 
for completeness of information and legibility. A card 
count is made of the daily volume received from each 
State (including Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands) 
and from the Railroad Retirement Board. ‘‘Amended”’ 
cards are set aside for separate processing as are those 
cards where some information is missing or the ac- 
curacy of information is questionable. 

The remaining cards are hand sorted three times 
(on each of the three terminal digits of the serial num- 
ber) into 10-pocket sorting racks. The first sort results 
in 10 groups of cards based on the third from the last 
digit, that is, 000 to 099, 100 to 199, 200 to 299, etc. 
Approximately the same number of cards falls into 
each of the 10 groups. 

Each of these 10 groups is sorted separately on the 
second from the last and then on the last digit with the 
result that the cards are in numerical sequence ac- 
cording to the last 3 digits. When sorted on the last 
3 digits, 001 to 999, they averaged 1 to 2 for each con- 
trol unit. The final prefiling process of these group- 
ings is their arrangement, by hand, in numerical se- 
quence with respect to all digits to the left of the 
terminal-control digits. 

The dispersion of each day’s card volume into 10 
groupings is a rapid process permitting a simple, 
effective method of distributing work in workable 
units to the file clerks for fast, accurate filing. Each 
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Foreground: Numerical sorting of control forms by terminal 
digit system. Background: Grouping by States daily incoming 
envelopes containing controi forms. 


of the four file clerks is assigned a portion of the con- 
trol file and is responsible for filing all Forms ES—951 
which have terminal digits falling within the groups 
assigned. 


When Duplicate Cards Are Received 


When the serial number and claimant’s name on a 
control card being put into the file match those on 
a card already in the file, a notice of duplicate filing 
which cites appropriate facts is sent to the central 
office of the State from which the most recent control 
card was received. A copy of this letter is sent to the 
local office from which the most recent control card 
was received for its information. 

In cases where it appears that the same serial num- 
ber was assigned to two different claimants (over 
1,200 through December 1954) the file supervisor 
telephones the Department of Defense and requests 
verification of the serial numbers assigned to the 
claimants. The results of the verification process are 
communicated to the State agencies for correction of 
their records. 

Letters are written to the State agencies to obtain 
missing control card information or to request verifi- 
cation of information which is questionable or illegible. 
Since the inception of the program, more than 7,000 
letters have been sent to State agencies to obtain 
such information. 

‘“‘Amended”’ cards (marked in red pencil by the 
local office) which correct information previously 
submitted are date-stamped and substituted for the 
original control cards which are filed in a State file by 
the veteran’s name. 

The success of the Central Control File operation 
depends on the accurate completion and prompt sub- 
mission of ES—951 control cards when a determination 
of veteran’s status is requested in a State agency. 
Sometimes we find that a card which has been in the 
file for a year has a wrong serial number. We can 
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not check the number until another card comes in with 
the same number. The success of the file also depends 
on the control file being up to date and on cards being 
accurately filed. For that reason the file clerks have 
voluntarily worked many overtime hours to eliminate 
backlogs of unfiled cards. For that reason also, the 
clerks periodically audit the files to insure that the 
cards are accurately filed, which, in turn, helps to in- 
sure that duplicate cards have been detected. 

Administrative reviews of the unemployment com- 
pensation for veterans operations will be conducted 
by members of the National and Regional office staffs 
in all the States this year. At that time, a listing will 
be made of a random sample of 150 UCV claims (25 
exhausted, 50 inactive, and 75 active) showing name, 
serial number, social security number, and the local 
office where the claim was originally filed. The list 
will be checked against the Veterans Control File to 
see if a card has been received for each claim and if all 
information given is identical. Such a procedure 
serves as a check on completeness and accuracy of the 
State-submitted cards. 


Consolidating a Veteran’s UCV Account 


When a control card is received which matches one 
already in file, the State agency which submitted the 
most recent card is directed, by letter, to bring to- 
gether all documents and information pertaining to 
the veteran’s account. These letters put the State 
agencies on notice as to duplicate claims filed. More 
than 9,500 duplicate claims had been brought to the 
attention of the State agencies through ‘December 
1954. 


If the veteran initiated a claim in another State but 
drew no UCV benefits because he got a job or drew 
State benefits of $26 or more, his claim could be 
transferred to the second office. However, if he was 
disqualified in the first State, his claim could not be 
transferred during the period of disqualification. If 
the veteran had established a valid UCV claim in the 
first office, but had not drawn the full $676 to which 
he was entitled, the balance could be transferred. Of 
course, if the veteran had already drawn the full $676 
to which he was entitled under the act in the first 
State, no further benefits could be paid him. 

Any additional action depends on the State. De- 
pending on the circumstances of a claim after a veteran 
has exhausted his benefit rights, a State agency may 
apply its administrative disqualification for fraudulent 
misrepresentation or may prepare the case for prose- 
cution by Federal authorities. 


Some Statistics on the Program 


More than 650,000 control cards were in the 
Veterans Control File at the end of December 1954. 
These cards indicate that 19 percent of the 3,400,000 
veterans entitled to title IV benefits have filed claims 
through December, 1954. Over. 75 percent of the 
veterans who filed claims had received at least one 
benefit check during this period in which more than 
$150 million in unemployment compensation was 
paid. The remaining 25 percent who filed new 
claims found employment, had State .unemployment 
benefits of $26 or more, were disqualified, or for 
other reasons did not keep their claims active to the 
point of receiving the first benefit payment. 


DIVISIONS OF APPRENTICESHIP AND 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY WORK TOGETHER 


By DONALD S. DONNELLY 


Supervisor of Counseling 


Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 


XPERIENCE gained from working with the 
Massachusetts Division of Apprentice Training 
in the placement of World War II veterans in 
the years immediately after the end of hostilities 
clearly pointed up the fact that a formal working 
agreement should be set up to include all local offices 
of the Division of Employment Security. During that 
immediate postwar period, interest in the apprentice- 
ship program increased because hundreds of veterans 
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were eager to receive training and an increasing num- 
ber of employers were willing to cooperate under the 
training provisions of the GI bill. 

By 1950 interest in the apprenticeship program 
began to lag and the reservoir of veterans seeking 
such training began to diminish. The results of a 
1950 study of the apprenticeship situation in the metal 
trades and allied industries in Massachusetts revealed 
the following facts: (1) There was an overall loss of 
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1,636 skilled mechanics each year due to death and 
retirement; (2) in 1950, only 816 persons were in 
training in the State in both formal and informal 
apprenticeship programs; (3) for the year 1949-50 
there was a net loss of 820 skilled mechanics; and (4) 
these losses, if permitted to continue without steps 
being taken to increase replacements through in- 
creased apprenticeship programs, could become 
disastrous to the industrial structure of Massachusetts. 
Further, although no formal study had been made, it 
was known and admitted that there was a continuing 
need for apprentices in the other crafts to cover both 
replacements and expansion. 


Following this survey, many meetings of representa- 
tives of the Divisions of Employment Security and 
Apprentice Training were held to set up a plan of 
cooperation by which both agencies could achieve 
their specific and mutual objectives. Finally, a formal 
cooperative agreement was completed and agreed 
upon, and jointly issued to the personnel of both 
agencies on April 7, 1952. 


Responsibilities of Apprentice Training 


Under this agreement, responsibilities of the Division 
of Apprentice Training were outlined as follows: 


1. The Division contacts management and labor 
through its field representatives to develop apprentice 
training programs in apprenticeable occupations. 


2. When employers desired referrals for selection 
to fill the apprenticeable openings, the field represent- 
ative would complete a Division of Employment 
Security Job Order Form in duplicate and subse- 
quently present the original to the employment office 
serving the area in which the employer was located. 


3. The field representative would assist the employ- 
ment office interviewer in a final screening of potential 
applicants for openings listed on the Job Order Forms 
and, after final selection was made, give the applicant 
or applicants a letter of introduction on Division of 
Apprentice Training stationery, together with a re- 
ferral card from the employment office (signed by 
the Employment Service interviewer). 


4. The Division of Apprentice Training representa- 
tive would notify the employment office within a 
reasonable time of the results of referrals to employers. 


5. The Division of Apprentice Training representa- 
tive would nctify the employment office immediately 
of cancellation of apprentice openings. 

6. The Division of Apprentice Training would 
arrange with the employment office manager a suit- 
able time at which he would be available in the em- 
ployment office to carry out the Apprentice Division’s 
responsibilities in the program. 


Responsibilities of Employment Security 


The Division of Employment Security undertook 
the following responsibilities: 

1. Upon receipt of a Job Order Form listing ap- 
prentice openings from the Division of Apprentice 
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Training, the employment office would provide copies 
to the proper referral unit or units, the Counselor, and 
the Veterans Employment Representative. 

2. Counselor and VER would immediately make 
known to the proper referral unit applicants currently 
registered who were qualified for the apprentice open- 
ings; at the same time referral personnel would search 
files for other potentially qualified applicants. 

3. All applicants being considered for selection to 
apprentice openings would be given the GENERAL 
APTITUDE TEsT BATTERY. 

4. Applicants finally selected by the employment 
office on the basis of education, training, interests, 
test results, and the like, would be reviewed with the 
representative of the Division of Apprentice Training 
before final referral. 

5. Referral units responsible for the apprentice job 
orders would maintain the usual checks to see that 
action required by the order was maintained. 

6. Field visitors and placement interviewers, in 
talking with employers, would discuss the possibilities 
of apprenticeship and seek to interest them in setting 
up such opportunities. Whenever an employer evi- 
denced such an interest, a special form notifying the 
Division of Apprentice Training of the emplover’s 
interest would be made out and mailed to the State 
headquarters of that Division for an immediate visit 
by its representatives. 

To introduce the formal cooperative agreement, 
training meetings were set up in each area of the 
State. Representatives of the Division of Apprentice 
Training presented an outline of the objectives and 
responsibilities of their Division while Employment 
Counselors and VER’s of the Division of Employment 
Security did the same for their agency. 

Schedules of visits to employment offices by appren- 
ticeship representatives were set up at these meetings. 
Shortly thereafter, the Division of Apprentice Train- 
ing prepared three pamphlets—one directed to vet- 
erans under the title ““The Returning Veteran Views 
Apprenticeship,” and two directed to new entrants to 
the labor market under the titles ““The Student Ap- 
praises Apprenticeship Training,’ and ‘‘Facts and 
Advantages of Formal Apprenticeship All Students 
Should Know.” The latter pamphlets were dis- 
tributed to all secondary schools in Massachusetts. 
Each pamphlet, in addition to outlining the advan- _ 
tages and requirements of apprenticeship, emphasized 
the methods under which applicants could enter ap- 
prentice training. After noting that candidates for 
apprenticeship were selected by employers, by unions, 
or jointly, the pamphlet stated that the offices of the 
Division of Employment Security were equipped, 
through their guidance and counseling program, 
to assist applicants to find employment in a trade. 

The counseling section of the Division of Employ- 
ment Security brought up the subject of apprentice- 
ship whenever pertinent in discussing job objectives 
with the returning veteran. In like manner, the 
matter of apprenticeship became an integral part of 
school counseling programs. Throughout the State, 
field representatives of the Division of Apprentice 
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Training in company with the employment office 
counselors visited high-school senior groups to discuss 
apprentice training and to interest senior students in 
apprenticeable occupations. 


To acquaint a broad cross section of the community 
with the value of apprenticeship, a conference on 
apprenticeship was sponsored by the Worcester office 
of the Division of Employment Security, the Worcester 
Public Schools, and the Division of Apprentice 
Training. All school administrators and guidance 
personnel, employer groups, labor unions, chambers 
of commerce, Employment Service managers and 
counselors from the Central Massachusetts area were 
invited. Attendance was good. A panel meeting 
discussed the field of apprenticeship. Panelists repre- 
sented the Division of Apprenticeship, Division of 
Employment Security, conventional high school, 
trade high school, employers, and the union. After a 
brief discussion by each panelist, the meeting was 
open for general discussion. The direct result of this 
meeting was a Clarification of employer attitudes, 
union attitudes, responsibilities of the Division of 
Apprentice Training, and the advantages of the use 
of the employment offices as a reservoir of qualified 
and interested senior students for apprentice openings. 


As a part of its regular program, the Division of 
Apprentice Training, under the sponsorship of em- 
ployer groups, union groups, and other interested 
community groups, takes part in discussions on 
apprenticeship and on such occasions refers to the 
Division of Employment Security as its source of 
qualified applicants. Such a program of cooperation 
calls for understanding supervision by the adminis- 
trators of both Divisions. In the 3 years the program 
has been in operation, there has been an unusual 
spirit of cooperation on the part of both agencies with 
full and open discussion of problems and willingness 
to see the other fellow’s side of the case. 


Some Results 


Some of the more noteworthy results of this type of 
cooperation are listed: 

1. Representatives of the Division of Apprentice 
Training can devote full time to their most important 
functions of developing training programs in appren- 
ticeable occupations. 


2. Representatives of the Division of Apprentice 
Training can develop such programs with more 
confidence, since, if the employer requires qualified 
applicants, the Apprentice Training representative 
knows that the Employment Service will assist in 
obtaining such applicants. 

3. The Employment Service counselors and inter- 
viewers can discuss apprenticeship with the veteran 
and new entrant to the labor murket with more con- 
fidence since they know that Apprentice Training 
representatives are developing jobs in the field. 

4. The program allows for ‘“‘leads” to be developed 
and turned over to the Division of Apprentice Train- 
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ing by Employment Service interviewers and field 
visitors. 


5. The fact that all applicants mutually referred 
by the two agencies have been selected on the basis of 
aptitudes as shown by the GENERAL APTITUDE TEST 
BATTERY has cut down the mortality rate in the 
number of apprentices who complete training. 
Employers are better satisfied and encouraged to seek 
other applicants through the cooperative program 
when they learn that there is a careful selection of 
applicants through aptitude testing, analysis of 
interests, school achievements, and a final screening 
by representatives of both agencies before referral to 
them. 


6. School guidance personnel evidence more inter- 
est in apprenticeship, since they are a part of the 
program and work with Employment Service coun- 
selors and Apprentice representatives. 

7. The applicant benefits, since an Employment 
Service counselor gives the Apprentice Training 
representative notice of qualified and _ interested 
applicants and special job development for specific 
apprenticeship openings is undertaken. 

These are some of the advantages of the cooperative 
plan for the development and filling of apprenticeable 
opportunities in Massachusetts. Results to date have 
proved that the plan can and does work to the ad- 
vantage of the individual, the employer, the union, 
and the community. 


New Look at Women’s Work 


A NEW look at women’s work shows that women are not taking over 
from men but are contributing their own skills and aptitudes. In 
answering the needs of an expanding economy, they also are improving 
the standard of living for themselves and their families. 


Evidence of women’s occupational progress is found in a new bulletin 
entitled ‘“‘Changes in Women’s Occupations, 1940-1950.” The study, 
prepared by the Women’s Bureau, shows that at least some women 
were found in each of the 446 occupations reported in the 1950 census. 
It is intended as a permanent historical record of women’s work in the 
decade 1940-1950; a similar report will not again be available until 
the 1960 census is published. 


In a transmittal letter to the Secretary of Labor, Mrs. Alice K. 
Leopold, Director of the Women’s Bureau, said in part: 


‘*Occupational change is an indicator of the trends in women’s econom- 
ic status. It also illustrates women’s current contribution and suggests 
their potential service in building and maintaining the strength of this 
country. The occupational progress of women is of vital interest to all 
workers, men as well as women, to employers, to educators, and to women’s 
organization... 


‘*Among the items mirrored over the decade are the growing entrance 
of women into many occupations, the gradual shifting toward occupa- 
tions involving specialized skills and preparation, the broadening in a 
variety of service occupations.” 


The 104-page report (Women’s Bureau Bulletin 253) is available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 


‘Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 35 cents a copy. 
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Disaster Along the Rio Grande... 


WHEN THE FLOOD WATERS CAME 


By A. V. BONNET, Manager, Eagle Pass Office 
and RAFAEL GARCIA, Manager, Laredo Office 


Texas Employment Commission 


EAVY rains deluged the areas of the upper Rio 

Grande River late in the week of June 21, 1954, 

and the first evidence that real trouble was in 
store for the cities along the Rio Grande to the south 
was the news that flash floods had resulted in the 
marooning of a South Pacific passenger train near 
Langtry, Tex., located in Val Verde County on the 
Rio Grande River. It was necessary to fly out 
approximately 200 passengers from this area by heli- 
copter. Along the river between Langtry and Del 
Rio railroad tracks, railroad bridges, and a large 
highway bridge were washed away. It was apparent 
that the Rio Grande was rising rapidly to a flood 
stage which might be the highest in its history. By 
Monday, June 28, it was established that the ram- 
paging Rio Grande was to continue to rise and that 
towns like Eagle Pass, some 55 miles further down the 
river, and Laredo, approximately 100 miles beyond 
Eagle Pass, would feel the full impact. Just below 
Laredo is the Falcon Dam, recently completed by an 


Eagle Pass 


Y MONDAY afternoon, June 28, the manager of 
the Eagle Pass office had verified the fact that the 
flood stage in Eagle Pass would possibly be 10 to 

12 feet higher than it had ever been in the history of 
the river and that the water would reach the local 
office. The office advised the local authorities of the 
availability of the services and personnel of the Texas 
Employment Commission in assisting the community. 
Then came the job of evacuating local office records, 
files, and supplies and placing the furniture and equip- 
ment out of reach of the water levels. Records and 
supplies were placed in automobiles owned by local 
office personnel, while the office remained open to 
recruit labor for assistance to Laredo businesses and 
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arrangement between Texas and the Republic of 
Mexico, which could be expected to contain the flood 
waters and thus offer protection to the lower Rio 
Grande Valley. 

In the border-threatened areas, the Texas Employ- 
ment Commission maintains two full-time offices, one 
at Eagle Pass and one at Laredo; both offices are 
located in the San Antonio District jurisdiction. The 
Eagle Pass office has 7 employees and the Laredo 
office 11. At the first indication of disaster, the San 
Antonio District Director alerted the managers of both 
offices to take whatever steps were necessary to make 
the services of the office available to the community— 
before, during, and after the disaster period. They 
were instructed to contact the appropriate officials, 
city, county, and military, and adjust office opera- 
tions to meet the needs of the situation and in cooper- 
ation with the overall community plan. The follow- 
ing is a chronological story of the planning and 
activities of each of these offices. 


residents in evacuating establishments and homes. 
Operations continued full scale until approximately 
11 o’clock that night, when water began coming into 
the office. The crest of the flood wag reached about 
3 o’clock the next morning, at which time between 1% 
to 2 feet of water flooded the office and the business 
areas of the city. 

On Tuesday morning the office again opened and 
began the cleanup job and continued labor recruit- 
ment. The disaster area close to the river had been 
roped off and authorities permitted no one to enter 
unless he carried a referral card from the Texas 
Employment Commission. Applications for work and 
claims were taken that day as usual. Because of the 
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One-half block from the Eag 
the flood crested at 3 a. m. 


le Pass local office shortly before 


teens, 


“Cleanup” was the order of the day in Eagle Pass when the flood 
woter moved on. The local office is on the right just beyond 
the traffic light. 
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Sand bags are piled high to guard the Mexican end of the 
International Foot Bridge on the morning before the 62-foot crest 
reached Laredo. 
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heavy out-migration to the north, and because a 
large segment of usual labor suppy was. cut off 
across the river at Piedras Negras, Mexico, it was 
quickly evident that local labor could not provide the 
number of workers needed in cleanup operations. 
Accordingly, the manager of the local office got in 
touch with the Texas Employment Commission office 
at Crystal City, some 43 miles away from the river 
area, and an adequate supply of labor was sent 
immediately to Eagle Pass. 


Meanwhile, labor needs were urgent in both Del 
Rio and the area between Del Rio and Langtry. An 
additional interviewer was sent from the San Antonio 
office to assist the Eagle Pass office. Two contractors 
were subsequently rushed to Del Rio with heavy 
equipment such as bulldozers to begin repairing 
bridges, railroad tracks, and the like between Del Rio 
and Langtry. 

The Eagle Pass office remained open on Saturday 
and Sunday, July 3 and 4, and the official holiday on 
Monday to continue its services. An interesting side- 
light is the fact that the Eagle Pass office manager re- 
ceived several long-distance calls from workers outside 
the area asking help in locating families, relatives, and 
friends living in Piedras Negras. One such call came 
from a large cannmg company in Wisconsin. Piedras 
Negras on the Mexican side of the river was accessible 
only by airplane. The Eagle Pass office manager 
flew there on Saturday, hired a taxicab, and tried 
to locate the people sought. The devastation, 
suffering, and death in that Mexican city were un- 
believable, and it was impossible to locate anyone in 
the limits of the town. The TEC local office manager 
secured the services of a car with a loudspeaker and 
by cruising the city, located the families sought and 
made his report to Wisconsin. Groceries were carried 
on the plane and money was given to some individuals 
so they could get to Eagle Pass by plane to secure more 
food. The Red Cross kept the local office manager 
advised of the status of families at Villa Acuna, another 
small Mexican village nearby. One of the young 
women employed in the Eagle Pass local office worked 
with the Red Cross on Sunday distributing supplies 
in Piedras Negras. 


Laredo 


HE City of Laredo had been alerted that the Rio 

Grande would reach a record crest in that city 

of approximately 64 feet, 4 inches, about June 30 
and city and county officials, together with the Air 
Force, immediately began planning for the evacu- 
ation of people from the lower areas. 


On June 28, the Laredo office manager contacted 
city and county officials and offered them the full 
services of the Texas Employment Commission office. 
Publicity was placed in the LArREDo Timgs, and over 
Radio Station KVOZ, stating that supplies of labor 
were available for the emergency. Spot announce- 
ments also called for unemployed workers to contact 
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the local TEC office in order that an adequate labor 
pool might be kept available. 

By 1 o’clock June 28, the office began receiving 
orders for laborers to move merchandise and equip- 
ment from businesses located in the lower areas. One 
order came from the International Bridge Association 
for laborers to remove bridge rails. About this time 
a critical situation developed with respect to labor 
supply. It was announced that the traffic at the 
International Bridge was to be closed at about 10 that 
night and people living in Nuevo Laredo (the Mexican 
city) began leaving jobs to return to their homes. 
Since approximately three-fourths cf the laborers 
available to the TEC office live in the Mexican city, 
it became necessary to shift the small remaining nu- 
cleus of laborers from one job to another to get the 
work done. This need arose during the middle of the 
night, but it is estimated that approximately 150 
workers were placed in this transfer from one job to 
another. 

On June 29 city officials were again ccntacted and 
the office continued to use all possible information 
media. Late that afternoon the local office’ began 
work to protect its files, supplies, records, and equip- 
ment. Cement blocks were placed in the office to 
raise everything moveable 3 feet off the floor. A truck 
was obtained on a standby basis to be available if 
necessary to move the equipment to higher ground. 
As it occurred, the flood waters did not reach the 
local office. 

The next day the local office manager was given a 
special pass with the rank of “‘honorable police cap- 
tain” to permit him to work in restricted areas, then 
under the supervision of the National Guard. A spe- 
cial permit also was issued for the Employer Relations 
Representative. 


A City Divided 


The activity of the office was curtailed because the 
city was cut in half by the flood waters and only two 
employees could reach the office that morning. These 
two, however, recruited and directed labor and per- 
formed all other emergency services such as taking 
claims. They visited areas where labor was most 
needed and the office was able to render a much- 
needed service. 

On July 1, the local office manager attended a meet- 
ing of the City Council, along with the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration Task Force, Army units, and 
heads of all local public projects that had been 
damaged. At the mayor’s request, the manager de- 
tailed the services his office could give and announced 


.that the office would be opened for business on July 3, 


4,and 5. This information also appeared in the local 
press. 

On July 3, the local office was opened for business 
and began assisting Laredo employers solve their 
personnel problems. The local office interviewer was 
assigned to check the Ignacio-Zapata area for flood 
damages and possible labor needs, but fortunately, no 
damage had been suffered in these two communities 
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Three spans of the Foot Bridge (twe in Mexico) went out before 
the flood water subsided. 





Workers coasted by the Texas Euntenmead Sinateden help 
with cleanup work at the Laredo entrance of the Foot Brid 
The helicopter was used for rescue work and to reestab ish 
communication. 





This is all that was left of the new Holding Institute Clinic in 
Laredo, built at an estimated cost of $25,000. 
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in the downtown areas. The office also referred 
laborers to construct a special city pontoon bridge 
across the Rio Grande. 

The Police Department of Laredo had a major 
problem in keeping people away from the damaged 
area, particularly the International Bridge. The 
local office personnel met with the Bridge Chairman 
and it was decided that all people must be cleared 
through the TEC office before being admitted to the 
damaged area; our referral card would serve as a 
pass. These cards were issued only to those indi- 
viduals who were being referred for work in the area. 
At the suggestion of the local office, all workers were 
issued a regular International Bridge pass at the time 
they were hired. The Police Department was well 
pleased with the handling of the situation. 

An interesting development in terms of employer 
services came on July 6 when two major employers— 
a large garment manufacturing company and a large 
dry-cleaning establishment—contacted the local office. 
Most of their employees, even though they are Ameri- 
can citizens or wete legally working in the United 
States, were caught by the flood in Mexico where they 
had their residences. The problem was that these 





two businesses were being hurt tremendously by the 
absence of these trained workers. The local office 
manager met with the Cia. Mexicana de Aviacion 
and made arrangements to fly these workers into the 
United States without charge. The LAREDO ‘TIMEs 
and the Radio Station in Mexico carried announce- 
ments telling the employees of these firms to be at the 
airfield in Nuevo Laredo at a given time to be flown 
to Laredo. The mission was a success! 

On July 9, the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion asked that the Texas Employment Commission 
provide it with a local wage survey and information 
on prevailing cost of heavy rental equipment. The 
wage data were readily available in the local office 
and delivered the same day. The other information 
was obtained through local heavy equipment con- 
tractors. 

One of the biggest problems in Laredo was the 
lack of water. Pumps at the water plant were com- 
pletely submerged and no water of any kind was 
available from the day of the flood until July 4. For 
this reason, people were encouraged to stay away 
from Laredo and although workers were needed, they 
could not be brought in because of the water and sani- 
tary conditions. 


“OPERATION CAROL 


By MELCHOIR GURJIAN, Economic Analyst 
and FREDRIC L. WALSH, Assistant Manager, Providence Office 


Rhode Island Department of Employment Security 


HOULD a chaotic force, man-made or natural, 

ever throw Rhode Island back to a primitive 

existence, its Department of Employment Security 
will still be doing business. Night-club drum beaters 
may be stationed through the State to provide com- 
munications and it may be necessary to write up job 
orders on the backs of old War Manpower Commis- 
sion envelopes, but the agency will continue to 
operate. It learned how on August 31, 1954, and 
the days that followed. 

Rhode Island was, by all accounts, the hardest hit 
of all the New England States by Hurricane Carol. 
Of a half-billion-dollar damage to the entire region, 
Rhode Island’s share alone was calculated to be 
around $200 million. ’ 

Carol caught everyone off guard and left no time 
for protective measures which might have saved mil- 
lions of dollars in property damage. Entering the 
southerly tip of the State around Westerly, the hurri- 
cane swept northward with increased fury up Narra- 
gansett Bay, through Providence and beyond, reached 
its peak force between 10:45 and 11:30 a. m., and 
left a path of destruction behind it. It pushed the 
rising tide along Narragansett Bay and Providence 
River onto the low-lying areas, flailing beach property 
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to bits, and flooding residential, business, and indus- 
trial centers, especially in Providence. 

Power, light, and telephone lines were down; busi- 
ness activity and public transportation came to an 
abrupt halt. When count was taken, it was found 
that 3,800 homes had been destroyed, mostly along 
the shore areas; 2,000 boats were sunk or damaged, 
including much of the State’s fishing fleet. Public 
property loss was estimated at $10 million; loss in 
farm crops at $2 million. More than $1 million in 
wage losses were suffered by more than 100,000 idled 
workers. Some 20 miles of beach was severely 
damaged through erosion. 

Heaviest commercial and industrial loss was sus- 
tained in Providence. Since Providence is located at 
the northerly end and narrowest part of Narragansett 
Bay, it bore the compressed fury and power of flood 
waters being driven into the bay from the Atlantic 
Ocean. Practically all stores and commercial estab- 
lishments in the center of the city were flooded and 
closed for a week or more. Curtailed operations pre- 
vailed for a longer period, until all wreckage was 
cleared away. No part of the State escaped the 
paralyzing effects of the hurricane. 

Disorganization, personal hardships, and in many 
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Lower floors of the towering Sheraton-Biltmore Hotel (left center) in Providence were inundated at the height of the hurricane as 


were those of the building in which the Rhode Island Department of Employment Security (indicated by arrow) is located. 


cases financial ruin resulted from Carol’s visit. The 
Employment Security agency escaped none of the 
disruptive effects of the hurricane, but at the same 
time it had a rare opportunity to demonstrate its 
capacity to rise to the demands of a major emergency. 

The failure of power, light, and telephone service at 
the height of the storm left the agency’s central and 
local offices without any of these essential operating 
facilities. All electrically operated equipment was 
rendered useless and communication between the 
units of the agency and outside points was all but 
impossible. 

The Providence local office especially felt the full 
brunt of the storm and the consequent flooding of 
the downtown area of the city. A foretaste of what 
was to follow came about 10:15 a. m. when a large 
plate glass window on the first floor blew in. This 
contributed to the total damage sustained, since 
winds of gale force sent rain and salt spray over a 
large working area. 

When the office was notified—none too soon—that 
water might flood the building, we immediately took 
steps to assure the safety of essential records, including 
application files, job order files, and claims records 
necessary to maintain uninterrupted placement and 
benefit payment operations. At approximately 11:15 
a. m. water and swirling spray began to enter the 
building and finally rose to a depth of 18 inches inside 
the office. The flood waters did not begin to recede 
until after 1 o’clock that afternoon. (All through this 
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time the streets in the area seemed more like canals 
than highways.) 

Although the damage to equipment and supplies in 
the local office was extensive, no financial or other 
important records were lost. A serious inconvenience 
resulted from the temporary halt in the payment of 
benefit claims, but the afternoon of the hurricane was 
the only time that claimants were turned away, as 
all efforts were made to restore such essential opera- 
tions with the least possible delay. 

Despite the serious crippling of its physical facilities, 
the Employment Security agency managed to resume 
the more urgent phases of its regular operations and 
to do its share in the common task of restoring order 
in the community. Even before Hurricane Carol 


‘had disappeared, the agency’s offices throughout the 


State began contacting employers, governmental and 
private, to offer assistance in meeting needs for 
workers to repair the damage. Where telephone 
service was out of order, the Employment Service 
staff contacted employers in person. As a result, a 
large number of critically needed workers were placed 
in emergency employment throughout the State. 
While flood waters still rose on the first floor of the 
Providence local office and its staff huddled for pro- 
tection on the upper floors, first steps were taken to 
meet the emergency. Radio announcements directed 
to employers were prepared, stating that the Depart- 
ment of Employment Security was still in business 
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and that job orders would be accepted for emergency 
workers as needed. Other announcements were pre- 
pared for broadcast to workers available for salvage 
work and for restoration of service and facilities. 
These announcements were on the air by 4 o’clock 
that afternoon and were repeated at frequent inter- 
vals. Since no electricity was available anywhere in 
the area, these broadcasts could be heard only by 
persons owning battery sets or automobile radios. 

As the flood waters receded, the entire janitorial 
staff of the big building in which the Administrative 
and Providence local offices were located began 
mopping-up operations which continued throughout 
the night. 


The Morning After 


The next morning was bright and sunny and a full 
appraisal of the damage could be made. There were 
no lights; only two telephones could be used for out- 
going calls and no incoming calls could be received. 
Communication was, the big problem. Despite many 
transportation difficulties, practically the entire staff 
reported for work in the local office. 

In response to the radio announcements for salvage 
workers, about 50 applicants had gathered outside the 
building before the office was officially open for busi- 
ness, but no employer orders for workers could come 
in by telephone. A task force was quickly organized 
to make personal contact with employers and labor 
union representatives to determine their worker needs. 
Each member of this force, equipped with, job order 
blanks, was made responsible for a specific geographi- 
cal area. 

Meanwhile, the Providence office prepared to oper- 
ate under emergency conditions. Desks and counters 
were placed near windows for better light and recep- 
tion and waiting space for applicants was set up. An 
order-control system was started and all employer 
orders which resulted from the hurricane were prefixed 
with an “X” and a particular number. 

The first results of our efforts occurred at 9:30 that 
morning, when an employer came into the office in 
search of electrical workers. Four interviewers were 
assigned to assist him conduct positive recruitment 
there in the office. By 10 o’clock he had hired 26 men 
and transported them by trucks to places of work. 

Throughout the morning the field force returned 
to the office with job orders they had obtained from 
employers. In most cases, it was possible to make 
prompt referral from the qualified applicants who 
reported to the office in increasing numbers. | 

In the first days following the hurricane, we found 
that many employers were using their own workers 
in recovery efforts, waiting to have their cellars 
pumped out, or waiting for insurance appraisals before 
beginning salvage operations. The result was that 
while the Employment Service was ready to make 
applicant referrals and applicants continued to visit 
the office, employers were not ready to utilize the 
service offered them. However, the need for car- 
penters, roofers, electricians, and helpers in those 
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“a j ‘ ‘we 
Shops along Westminster Street in Providence were severely 
damaged by hurricane-caused flood waters. The plark in the 
foreground is lodged against the top of a submerged automobile. 


classifications was immediate and continuing. Due 
to the scarcity of fully qualified workers, it was easier 
to fill openings for helpers. But several out-of-State 
craftsmen reported and were placed in jobs. 

As water was pumped from cellars in the downtown 
area, orders began to come in from hotels, theaters, 
and wholesale houses for men to clear away debris, 
repair damage, or install new facilities. 

On the third day after the hurricane, a U. S. Army 
generator truck restored lights to a limited degree in 
the Providence local office. Each day more tele- 
phones were put back in operation. By the last week 
in September, conditions could once more be con- 
sidered normal. 

In the period just before the hurricane struck the 
area, Rhode Island business and employment levels 
were recovering from the prolonged slump which 
dated back to the fall of 1953. Unemployment and 
benefit claims had begun to decline. The hurricane 
abruptly reversed this trend. Practically all business 
and industrial activity came to a standstill. More 
than 100,000 workers in the State were idled for 
periods ranging from 1 to 4 weeks. 

Initial claims, which for the 3 weeks preceding the 
storm had averaged 2,650 per week, shot up to an 
average of nearly 10,500 for the 2 weeks following 
Carol’s visit. Of 20,066 initial claims filed in the 
2-week period ending September 10, 14,800 were 
determined to be due to the hurricane. 

It is estimated that “hurricane claims” cost the 
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Rhode Island employment security fund about 
$211,000 more than would have been disbursed had 
normal conditions prevailed for the 3-week period 
ending September 24. This unfortunate added cost 
came during a year when the benefit fund had already 
been subject to the heaviest monthly outlays since the 
recession of 1949. 

As workers returned to employment before dates 
assigned for filing claims for waiting period credit or 
unemployment insurance payments, the offices in 
Providence and Pawtucket reorganized their schedules 
and remained open evenings to service these workers. 

Hurricane “Carol” was followed in less than 2 
weeks by ‘‘Edna’’ and shortly after by ‘Hazel.’ 
The lesson left for Rhode Island was that this State, 
along with others in the danger zones, must learn to 
live with hurricanes. The ravaging experience with 
“Carol” bore fruit in more adequate preparation and 
safeguards made for the visit by ‘““Edna.’’ When the 
alert was given for the scheduled arrival of ‘“‘Edna,”’ 
ground-floor windows in all downtown buildings in 
Providence, including the quarters of the Depart- 
ment of Employment Security, were boarded up or 
otherwise made secure and sandbags were piled up 
all around to keep out flood waters. Agency records 
were moved to the second floor of the building. Even 
more thorough preparations were made for receiving 
“‘Hazel.” 

The later hurricanes gave Rhode Island only a 


glancing blow and caused relatively little damage. 
But they have served to keep the State on its toes 
against what now appears to be the increasing prob- 
ability of future hurricanes. A great deal of study is 
being given to the problem of how Rhode Island can 
protect itself against this menace, and a number of 
proposals have already been set forth, such as the 
building of dikes, seawalls, and other barriers along 
the more vulnerable points. 

As part of this overall hurricane defense question, 
the Department of Employment Security has been 
giving some thought to how it can secure its own 
safety and continuation of operations in the event of 
future hurricanes. 

While no decisions have yet been reached, a tenta- 
tive plan of defense has been considered which would 
be integrated with any eventual community program 
of security. Such a plan would include the following 
major phases: 

1. Immediate steps to be taken when alerted for 
hurricane to protect records and safeguard personnel. 

2. The salvaging and restoring of property and 
equipment. 

3. The resumption of claims payment service and 
accelerated placement efforts to meet the emergency, 
having in mind the disruption of community services 
and the urgent need to restore normal conditions as 
quickly as possible. 


Collecting Delinquent UI Accounts 


Based on a talk by ARTHUR GROSE, Senior Field Deputy, Florida Industrial 
Commission, at a conference of Florida Field Deputies in Tallahassee 


OMMERCIAL business establishments are con- 
cerned with production problems and keeping 
costs of production low enough to make the 
price of their products competitive. In cases where 
production is not involved, the problem boils down to 
proper buying of the commodity to be sold, or in a 
service organization, proper selection of services to 
be rendered. Business firms are also confronted with 
sales and distribution problems, and the departments 
handling these activities must be equally efficient if the 
product or service to be sold is placed on the market in 
sufficient volume to realize a profit. 
After problems of production and distribution have 
been solved, the problem of collecting accounts re- 
ceivable must be met. It is obvious that business 
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. organizations which properly produce and distribute 


have not accomplished much if excessive amounts have 
to be charged off for bad debts or remain in the ac- 
counts receivable column for an unduly long period. 
This explains the fact that in most successful business 
ventures one finds capable personnel in the credit 
department. 

In administering any tax law, we find a similar 
fundamental division of activity. In our case, the 
liability and status work in the field and in the 
Central Office are comparable to the production or 
selling stage in a business enterprise. However, 
instead of producing and marketing our commodity, 
our accounts receivable are based upon the provisions 
of State laws. It is our responsibility to find and de- 
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velop the accounts, determine where and to what 
extent liability exists, and to establish this informa- 
tion as a matter of record. 


Impartial Collection Policy 


All deputies, at a very early date, become liability 
conscious; most of us, when a firm’s name is men- 
tioned, immediately think of it in terms of “‘liable’’ or 
‘‘nonliable.”’. This field force does an excellent job in 
finding liability through various sources and in mak- 
ing careful and diligent liability investigations with 
strict impartiality. 

The question arises whether a field deputy is as 
conscientious in doing as thorough a job in the collec- 
tion end of the tax administration as in the finding of 
liability. There are several reasons why a deputy’s 
collection work may not be as effective as his status 
work. First, there is a time element in the course of a 
deputy’s routine field work. Numerous cases require 
a large amount of time. To do a thorough collection 
job places a greater number of cases in this category, 
with the result that it is easy to develop a tendency to 
give collections a rather casual handling. Second, 
there is the fact that collection work frequently has 
some unpleasant aspects; in some cases it is unpleasant 
in all its aspects. Third, it is perhaps easier to post- 
pone an honest-to-goodness collection effort until the 
next collection stage is reached; namely, the lien or 
warrant stage. Fourth, in a few cases, it is possible 
that maximum collection effort may be postponed 
with the expectation that someone else may be as- 
signed the task. : 

It is essential to the equitable administration of any 
tax law that all accounts receivable should be col- 
lected with the same degree of impartiality shown in 
originally determining tax liability. In the case of 
the UI tax laws, the tax is one which is levied when 
the employment conditions prescribed by the law are 
met. It is not a tax levied upon income or profits, or 
upon financial ability to pay. If tax collection efforts 
are not realistic and sound and followed through with 
impartiality, the end result will be an unfair business 
practice under which certain employers will have an 
advantage over other employers. 

We all realize the inherent dangers connected with 
relaxing an impartial collection policy because an 
employer offers a story of financial troubles as a reason 
for nonpayment of taxes. Every effort must be made 
to avoid the granting of special consideration in such 
instances, since the end result would be to weaken the 
entire collection policy and procedure in favor of a 
few employers and to penalize the majority of em- 
ployers who pay their accounts when due. 


Timing Tax Collections 


Action on unemployment compensation tax collec- 
tion should start at the time the employer is deter- 
mined liable and should be a definite part of the 
liability interview. However, sometimes it is not 
known at the time of the initial investigation what 
determination will result. While there are some cases 
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of liability finding where the tax is not yet due or 
deliquent, it is usually only a short time until it will 
be due. The employer will therefore benefit by being 
thoroughly acquainted with the method of tax com- 
putation, the amount of the tax, and the due date. 
If the tax is already due, the interest and penalty 
provisions should be explained. A straightforward 
and frank discussion with a responsible member of 
the firm at that time will go a long way in preventing 
future collection difficulties. 

A deputy who finds liability should not feel that his 
investigation is complete until the subjects of complete 
reports and tax collections have been discussed and 
definite arrangements made for securing both the 
reports and the money. An employer forms his first 
impression of the organization with which he is deal- 
ing during the initial interview. If you were an 
employer and I were to advise you that you had met 
liability conditions under the unemployment compen- 
sation law and that you should now send in your 
reports and tax payments to Tallahassee as soon as 
convenient, you would have the impression that get- 
ting the reports and tax payments in by a specified 
date was not too urgent. If it were not convenient, 
you probably would not send a check with the reports. 


Exact Explanation Helps 


If, on the other hand, I explain exactly what you 
are required to do and point out that failure to com- 
ply with regulations will result in penalties and interest 
accruals as well as the issuance and filing of a lien 
against your real and personal property, you will get 
the impression that you owe this tax and that you had 
better do something about it. 

When a lien is issued, a deputy has an excellent 
chance of securing collection by very positive handling 
at the time the employer is contacted. If the deputy 
contacts the owner or a responsible member of the 
firm and points out that he feels this matter is of 
sufficient importance to bring it to his personal atten- 
tion, it will tend to impress the importance of the lien 
on the employer. It is in order to point out to the 
employer the present and future bad effects of a lien 
on his business and to mention the fact that even 
after the lien is satisfied it is still a matter of public 
record. This is an excellent time for the deputy to 
point out that the employer might as well clear the 
matter up now. 

In many cases a warrant is issued in the Central 
Office and submitted to the deputy in the same mail 
with the lien. In any event, the warrant will not be 
far behind the lien and this should be pointed out to 
the employer. It should be made plain to him that 
the period of relief he would gain by permitting a lien 
to be filed would be very short. 

Last but not least is the importance of prompt lien 
filing. This is not unreasonable since the employer is 
delinquent on taxes of which the Central Office has 
knowledge and well advanced in the accrual of 
another quarter of which the Central Office does not 
have knowledge of amount at the time the lien is 
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issued. The employer has had several notices in con- 
nection with the delinquency, during which period he 
should have been making arrangements for payment. 
It is my belief that in at least 95 percent of the cases 
where an employer waits until a lien is issued to start 
his arrangements for raising the money, he is taking 
advantage of the situation. 

Further, I think it is good business to have the lien 
on record during the interim while an employer is 
paying his indebtedness through an approved install- 
ment plan, because at best, any deferred arrangement 
on payment is merely a promise to pay until the last 
payment is in. I believe that an employer feels his 
full responsibility under the arrangement if there is a 
lien on record against him, to say nothing of the added 
protection the fund receives by having established a 
prior claim on his assets. 

The situation which necessitated liens against 
an employer frequently results in the sale of property 
and the placing of mortgages and other encumbrances 
against assets. The chronological position of our lien 
on the record, in a great many cases, has much to do 
with our success in making part or full collection under 
a warrant action. 

In checking the lien record in Miami, I have found 
a number of cases where a matter of 1 or 2 days’ 
difference in the filing of our lien would have resulted 
in collection. Frequently, the filing of some other 
lien prior to ours meant that levy under a tax warrant 
was useless, since the assets had already been encum- 
bered in an amount equal to, or in excess of, sale value 
of total assets. In two cases, we: were successful in 
collecting substantial amounts where the lien filing 
time was in our favor by 2 hours. 

When an account has become so delinquent that a 
lien has been issued, we should take a positive position 
with respect to collection; continued controversy and 
negotiation at that point tend to weaken the effective- 
ness of the entire procedure. If an employer has been 
able to postpone payment in spite of several notices 
and contacts and is able to secure a deferment in lien 
filing, I feel that we have led him to believe that he 
can reasonably expect a half-hearted enforcement 
program at the warrant stage. 


Last Chance to Collect 


At the issuance of a warrant, every effort should be 
made to collect, as this is our last good chance to do 
so. At the time this contact is made, the deputy 
should have knowledge of the employer’s assets and 
the liens against those assets. This includes informa- 
tion furnished by the Central Office on motor-vehicle 
equipment along with the warrant. It is often pos- 
sible to secure additional up-to-date information in 
this respect, by local inquiry. 

The status of real property can be determined by 
inquiry at the tax assessor’s office and from mortgages 
on file. Accounts receivable are of considerable in- 
terest and this is the time for a frank discussion with 
the employer as to his receivables and his prospects 
for working out his situation. I have made use of 
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this information for only a short time, but I find that 
it has long been the practice of the Internal Revenue 
Department to demand and obtain from a delinquent 
employer a notarized or certified financial statement. 

This is also the time to review old office files on this 
employer since the files may contain useful information 
in dealing with the present situation. The files may 
indicate that this particular employer has been willing 
to enter into arrangements in past cases but did not 
carry them out, or that payments were made more or 
less regularly, after many follow-ups by the deputy, 
but that there was a high incidence of bad checks. 
These matters are properly brought to the employer’s 
attention at this time, with the explanation that the 
initial payment must be as high as possible and the 
balance should be paid promptly. 


Scheduling Deferred Payments 


Full payment, or quick retirement of the balance, 
is important for several reasons. First, you have less 
followup, and the employer pays less interest. By the 
time you set up a deferred-payment schedule on the 
warrant, the employer may actually already be delin- 
quent another quarter. A high initial payment will 
greatly enhance the chances of full collection on the 
warrant, and in many cases, by indication on the 
deputy’s part that it is expected, arrangements can 
be made to secure the balance in 30 to 60 days. 

Since working on warrants, I have sought full pay- 
ment, or very high initial payment, and short-term 
extensions. I am continually amazed at the number 
of cases where full collection can be made on demand 
and the high percentage of cases where from 35 to 50 
percent in initial payment is collected, with the 
balance in 3 to 5 months. 

The actual arrangements to be worked out depend, 
of course, on factors other than the deputy’s views and 
wishes in the matter. While I have completely aban- 
doned the old “15 percent and the balance in 8 
months”’ schedule, I have settled for a lesser scale in 
some cases. For example, if the man does not have 
anything and cannot get anything, I will agree with 
him that a small and extended arrangement is reason- 
able. On the other hand, scheduling warrant pay- 
ments on a lax basis places a premium on delinquency. 

I want every employer to feel that I have been fair 
with him and courteous to him, and have made the 
best effort possible to understand his problem, but 
at the same time was firm in my demands consistent 
with the requirements of my job. I feel that I have 
been unsuccessful if the employer does not try to get 
the matter cleared up before it reaches me for delin- 
quent handling. I do not want him to take the atti- 
tude that he will let the matter slide until a warrant 
is issued and then work it out. 

In setting up a deferred payment schedule it is im- 
perative that the employer thoroughly understand 
that the arrangement entered into is contingent upon 
all payment for current quarters being met. This 
frequently makes it advisable to ascertain from the 
employer what additional tax had accrued, over and 
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above the amount set forth in the warrant, so that it 
can be taken into consideration in arriving at initial 
payment and the payment schedule to follow; this 
helps prevent an additional quarter coming due a 
short time after the arrangement is set up. 

Positive action at the time of the first deviation from 
any agreement is highly important. Unfortunately, 
most of the deputies do not have an opportunity to 
follow up in this respect since payment schedules are 
handled out of the Central Office. Sometimes there 
is an understandable delay in a deputy’s receiving in- 
formation concerning past due payments and bad 
checks. Some days may lapse between the due date 
and the date the Central Office sends out notification 
to the deputy. The time in transit is thus added to 
the time lag required for the deputy to make contact. 
This lag should be kept at a minimum. 


Cooperation With the Sheriff 


Where a warrant is docketed in the sheriff's office, 
complete information such as names and addresses, 
telephone numbers, list and location of assets, and 
location of jobs will assist the sheriff. Furthermore, 
the sheriff's hands should not be tied with hold orders 
or requests for postponement of action; in no event 
should the deputy intercede in the employer’s behalf 
after he has asked the sheriff to handle the case. 

The first thing an employer thinks of after being 
contacted by the sheriff's deputy is to call us and work 
out something, although it has already been explained 
to him that his last opportunity for making arrange- 
ments with the Commission has passed when the 
warrant is docketed. For us to come back into the 
picture after that time only weakens the sheriffs posi- 
tion, weakens the effectiveness of a docketed warrant, 
and reduces the interest the sheriff's deputy has in 
trying to make future collections for us. 

The importance of full cooperation with the sheriff's 
deputy cannot be overstressed. The fewer warrants 
you have on file in the sheriff's office, the better service 
you will get in his department. It is advisable to 
trace slow warrants and offer any help you can. It 
is important to seek the full cooperation of one or 
more of the key personnel in the sheriffs office. In 
the larger offices, the chief deputy and the chief clerk 
are valuable contacts. Ifyou can get the full coopera- 
tion of the chief deputy and one of the serving deputies, 
their assistance will be invaluable. 


Sources of Information 


Among the various informational sources which a 
deputy may find useful in some cases are the sales tax 
agency, Internal Revenue Department, and_ the 
sheriff's office. In our area, the Internal Revenue 
Department is frequently able to be of assistance and 
our offices work closely together, resulting in time 
saving for both agencies. 

A deputy who is constantly alert to what is going 
on in the business field will get numerous leads which 
will assist him in collection matters, such as watching 
for lien filings, bankruptcy actions, and reorganiza- 
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tions. He will occasionally see that an individual or 
a member of a partnership who owes money has 
formed a corporation. In such cases it is almost a 
foregone conclusion that this individual holds some 
of the stock of that corporation and that stock 
is subject to sheriffs levy. Corporation officials are 
bound by law in Florida to furnish the sheriff’s deputy 
with full information with respect to a corporation’s 
stock upon demand. 

In conclusion, every deputy should examine his 
collection efforts from time to time and ask himself 
if he has done everything he could and has investi- 
gated every source of possible collection he would have 
if the money were owed to him. A decision to stop 
short of an all-out effort at collection is not the 
deputy’s prerogative; his duty is to collect the taxes 
due. 





AT Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


Before any veteran can qualify for GI training 
after discharge, he must meet two other requirements 
of the law. He must have been separated from service 
under other-than-dishonorable conditions with at 
least 90 days of active duty, unless discharged sooner 
for a disability incurred in line of duty. Not all the 
90 days need be before January 31; any part of it 
could come afterwards. 

Post-Korea veterans already out of service were not 
affected by the January 31 end-of-the-emergency 
period, so far as starting Korean GI bill training is con- 
cerned. Under the law, they still must start their 
courses within 3 years after discharge or release from 
active duty. This applies to all eligible veterans. 

But the date does have a bearing on the ending of 
the entire Korean GI training program. The law 
states that all training must be ended 8 years after 
the termination of the emergency period, or 8 years 
after a veteran leaves service, whichever is earlier. 
The 8-years-from-end-of-emergency date—the final 
date of the GI program—now has been set as January 
31, 1963. 

The President’s proclamation also affects Public 
Law 894, a vocational rehabilitation training program 
for veterans disabled in service since the outbreak of 
Korean hostilities. 

Veterans disabled on or before January 31, 1955, may 
be eligible for training, provided they need it to over- 
come the handicap of their disability. But veterans 
disabled after January 31 will not be eligible for the 
vocational training benefit. 

As a result of the proclamation, the end of the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program for eligible post-Korea 
veterans will be January 31, 1964, or 9 years after 
release from active service, whichever is earlier. 

No training may be provided beyond these dates 
except for certain hardship cases which, under the 
law, are granted an additional 4 years in which to 
train. 
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Department of Labor Promotes 
Welfare of Nation’s Workforce 


From an address by Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell before the 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor in Los Angeles, 
Calif. on September 20, 1954. 


HE aspirations of American working men and 
women are these: 

1. To give, through their work, the highest and 
finest expression to their God-given abilities and 
talents; 

2. To maintain the dignity, the pride, and the 
freedom that rightly belong to all free men; 

3. To achieve a material standard of living within 
which these ideals of a good and useful life can, in 
ever-increasing measure, be realized for the worker 
and his family. 

The principal objective of the Department of Labor 
is to foster the conditions under which these aspirations 
can be attained. For when the self-expression, the 
liberty and the prosperity of the working people are 
assured, it follows that the broader objective—the 
well-being, strength and greatness of our country and 
of all its people—is also assured. 

In furthering these general objectives, the programs 
and policies of the Department of Labor are designed: 

1. To aid, through an effective Federal-State em- 
ployment security system, in getting the best possible 
job for the worker, and the best possible worker for the 
job; and, when suitable jobs are not to be had, to en- 
sure the availability of a system that provides ade- 
quate unemployment compensation with dignity and 
dispatch. 

2. To help employees, employers, and the States in 
making work-practices and work-places safe and 


healthful; and, when injury or illness does occur, to: 


aid in the provision of workmen’s compensation which 
will not only prevent hardship to the injured worker 
and his family, but whenever possible restore him to 
health and useful employment. 

3. To provide a framework within which employ- 
ers and employees can conduct their affairs and fairly 
work out their differences with a minimum of govern- 
ment intervention; but where practices exist that 
offend American standards of decent wages or hours 
or working conditions, to blot out these substandard 
conditions by vigorous enforcement of labor standards 
legislation. 


4. To sponsor training programs and vocational 
guidance which bring out the best potentialities in 
individuals of all ages, and which will produce a body 
of skilled and versatile workers to meet the needs of our 
expanding economy and of national defense; and to 
anticipate the demands of a possible mobilization 
period by manpower planning that, within our tradi- 
tions of freedom and protection of labor standards, 
will effectively safeguard the national security. 


5. To supply the factual information needed to 
develop sound judgments and policies on employment, 
unemployment, productivity, wages, hours of work, 
working conditions, labor relations, work injuries, 
prices, cost of living, and the like; and to undertake, 
assist, and stimulate economic and social research 
which promises new knowledge to aid in furthering 
the well-being of working people. 


6. To make provision for the particular needs and 
opportunities of individuals in special circumstances, 
such as: older workers, whose ability to contribute 
to the economy must be better understood; women, 
whose skills are vital to the Nation’s labor force; 
young workers, who require both added protection 
from damaging work surroundings and special guid- 
ance and training; handicapped workers, whose 
capabilities, properly analyzed and developed, can 
be a valuable resource to themselves and to the 
country; minority groups, who possess great untapped 
resources of talent and strength that must not be 
wasted through discriminatory rules, attitudes or 
practices; and veterans, who, through special place- 
ment efforts and guarding of reemployment rights, 
may be assisted to regain their competitive position 
in the labor market without being penalized because 
of the interruption of their careers by military service. 


7. To promote public and private programs which, 
as a means of improving international harmony, will 
help the workers of this country and other countries 
to a better understanding of one another’s attitudes, 
aspirations, and institutions. 
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